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are confused by recent — os : - “ 
developments in motor oil ‘<o 
and the claims of rival - | = 3 
manufacturers — 2S ee 


W KINDS OF MOTOR OILS. New. 
claims for reduced engine wear. 
More engine power. Cleaner engines. In 
recent years there seem to have been so 
many new claims for motor oils that 
even the knowledgeable motorist is in 
danger of being confused. But choice of 
motor oil has such an important bearing 
on how well an engine runs and how 
long it lasts that most motorists will 


want to know the facts. Here they are. 


The motor oil situation in Britain 
changed dramatically when BP Energol 
‘Visco-static’ first appeared on the 

~ market. This was a revolutionary kind 
of oil, providing correct lubrication 
from ice cold to full "EPS heat, 
summer and winter. 

Most manufacturers have since fol- 
lowed with their own multi-grade oils. 
In the meantime the BP Energol 
‘Visco-static? formulation has been 
considerably improved and it still offers 
unique advantages. ; 


A WIDER RANGE OF PROTECTION 
BP ‘Visco-static’ offers you a single oil 
that is never too thick and never too 
thin. For morning starting, BP 
‘Visco-static’ acts like a free flowing 
winter grade oil. As your engine warms 
up, it acts as a medium grade oil 


would at that temperature. And if, in 
summer, you make your engine run — 


very hard, as on the motorway, BP 
‘Visco-static? becomes like a heavy 


grade oil which has ample body even — 


at the hottest part of the engine. 


engine wear. 


. pletely. 


BP ‘Visco-static’ f 


LOWEST ENGINE WEAR EVER 


Because it has the correct viscosity to. 


give perfect lubrication always, BP 
*Visco-static’ makes a big reduction in 
The danger time for 
engine wear has always been the first 
few minutes after a cold start. In fact, 
this normally accounts for most wear in 
the life ofan engine. But BP ‘Visco-static’ 
has put an end to this heavy wear com- 


reduction in total wear, so that your 
engine does many thousands of extra 
miles before overhaul. ; 

BP ‘Visco-static’ is recommended by 
Rolls-Royce for all their post-war 
models. 


The result is a‘ substantial — 


| 

| 

| 

| No. 226, Publicity House, ee 
Loe 


NO NEED To CHANGE OIL To 
- SUIT THE SEASON. 


‘Another big advantage with BP 
‘Visco-static’ is that you do not need > 


to change your oil when the season ~ 
changes. BP ‘Visco-static’ is right for 


every season the whole year through. — 
You will, however, need to make 


regular oil changes as recommended in 


your car handbook. 


To GET THE MOST BENEFIT FROM 
BP ‘VISCO-STATIC’ —_. 


Only use BP ‘Visco-static? if your — 


engine is in good condition. For the 


best results, be sure to have your 


engine drained completely and refilled - 
with BP ‘Visco-static’. Ask for it by 


name. Make sure too that your garage — 
always tops up with it. Although BP 


‘Visco-static’ costs a little more it is 


~ still worth it in terms of longer: engine 


life. 


Things got better on n BP ‘Visco-static’. 


BP ENERGOL—THE BEST ‘OF ‘THE 
_ ORDINARY OILS | 


For those motorists who prefer an 


ordinary oil there is BP Energol. which 


is available in all regular grades. _ 


‘FREE BOOKLET 


it you would like the complete i 


technical story of BP ‘Visco-static’ 
write to BP (Dept. H12), P.O. Box 


Markets London, Bee 
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E have a long tradition, in British constitutional! 

thought, of preferring brass tacks to fine phrases. 

Until recently Anglo-Saxon attitudes to formal 

constitutional guarantees of human rights have varied 
from the sceptical to the openly scornful. This approach is 
traceable from Bentham’s tirades against the French revolution- 
aries’ Declaration of Rights, down to Sir Ivor Jennings’s more 
moderately expressed criticisms of the fundamental rights provi- 
sions of the Indian Constitution. Perhaps the essence of this 
mistrust is best summed up in Dicey’s observation that the Habeas 
Corpus Acts were ‘for practical purposes worth a- hundred 
constitutional articles guaranteeing human liberty’. 

In effect, we have traditionally considered that civil liberty 
was adequately safeguarded in this country by the ordinary law 
of the land, dispensed by independent judges, with a body of 
public opinion tolerant of dissent; and that where these conditions 
were absent the value of constitutional guarantees was dubious— 
and the more broadly worded the more dubious. A statement like 

‘all citizens shall enjoy freedom of speech’ could not possibly 
mean what it appeared to say; and if the words ‘ within the limits 
set by law’ were added, the guarantee became meaningless, And 
that is not all. If the courts were given power to hold legislation 
invalid where in their opinion it unreasonably restricted a guaran- 
teed freedom, the burden cast on them would be a heavy one; 


there would be a spate of litigation; questions of legality would 


tend to merge with questions of the wisdom of political policy; 
sedges would have to decide matters more suitable for the politi- 
gua ‘constitutional guarantees were difficult to draft 


Watching the Guardians - 


By S. A. DE SMITH 


satisfactorily; they were apt to become out of date before long, 
or to be considered so by the government of the day. The conse- 


quence was likely to be either a whole string of constitutional 


amendments (as in India) or a protracted conflict between the 
government and the courts (as in the United States in the 
nineteen-thirties). And the fate of the constitutionally entrenched 
Cape Coloured franchise in South Africa suggested that in 
countries where political passions ran high, constitutional guaran- 
tees had poor prospects of survival. 

There were particular objections to incorporating a list of 
fundamental rights in the Constitution of a non-self-governing 
colony. Such guarantees might seriously restrict the colonial 
government’s freedom of action, or buoy up hopes in the governed 
that could not be fulfilled. Nevertheless, these objections did 
not deter the United Kingdom Government in 1953 from applying 
the provisions of the European Convention on Human Rights and 
Fundamental Freedoms to forty-two of its dependent territories. 
The European Convention drew its inspiration from the United 
Nations Universal Declaration of Human Rights; but whereas 
the Universal Declaration expresses only a common standard of 
achievement, the European Convention imposes international law 
obligations on its signatories to give effect to its provisions in 


their own legal systems. 


In applying these obligations to its dependent territories, the 
United Kingdom made a spectacular breach with tradition. It is 
true that the existing laws of most colonies already conformed 
closely to the standards laid down by the Convention, It is true 
that by acceding to the Convention the United Kingdom did not 


“directly canter any enforceable i 
in the constitutional history of human ri 
wealth the European Convention does stand as a landmark. It 
stimulated the growing interest in human rights among non-self- 
governing peoples; and it marked the first real departure from 


our traditional reluctance to enshrine in any basic document the. 


source of authority for ‘ watching the guardians ’. Since that time, 
in fact, we have witnessed a complete reversal of the United 
Kingdom’s attitude on the question, and in case after case it has 


¢ Ss become a live, sometimes a crucial, issue. 


A year ago, at the Lancaster House Conference, Mr. Iain 
Macleod expressed the ‘ firm view’ of the Government that legal 
provisions were needed in the new Constitution of Kenya for the 
judicial protection of human rights. This pronouncement cannot 


am be viewed in isolation; for a comprehensive set of fundamental 


rights had already been written into the Nigerian Constitution, 
and before the end of 1960 similar provisions were being drawn up 


for Sierra Leone upon the attainment of independence. In 1953,- 


when the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland was created, it 
had not been thought necessary or desirable to include judicially 
enforceable guarantees of human rights in the Constitutions of the 
Federation or its three territories. But last year the Monckton 
Commission took an entirely different view, and a Bill of Rights 
is already being drawn up for the Southern Rhodesian Constitu- 
tion and has been proposed for Northern Rhodesia. As for other 
Commonwealth countries, last year the Parliament of Canada 
passed an Act embodying a Canadian Bill of Rights; in New 
Zealand the National Party won a general election with a platform 
that included an undertaking to secure the enactment of a Bill of 
Rights; and fundamental rights provisions were adopted for the 
future Constitution of the New Zealand trust territory of Western 
Samoa. And Mr. Diefenbaker is said to have commended the idea 
of a Bill of Rights to the Commonwealth Prime Ministers when 
the question of drawing up qualifications for Commonwealth 
pe sabership was being discussed recently. 


Response to Needs of the Times 

Why this apparent rush of enthusiasm for general guarantees of 
human rights? The answer lies in recent political history. Winds 
of change have blown the lawyers along with the politicians down 
paths which Dicey would surely have warned them to avoid. This 
has been no academic legal exercise; it has been a response to 
the felt needs of the times. But does that of itself mean that 
constitutional guarantees are more reliable, or less dangerous, than 

_ they were before? 

The first significant movement towards the present position 
began at the Nigeria Constitutional Conference in London in the 
summer of 1957. Independence was in the offing, but the country 
was deeply divided by suspicion and political rivalry. Then, as 


now, each of the three regional governments was controlled by a- 
> political party resting on a primarily tribal and linguistic founda- 


tion. At this conference the Government of the Western Region 
‘sponsored two proposals which would have tended to weaken the 
‘position of the Northern People’s Congress in the Northern 
Region and indirectly at the federal level. It proposed thé creation 
of a small number of new States (which would diminish the size 
of the Northern Region) and the adoption of a set of fundamental 


"ad 


rights (which might help the opponents of the N.P.C. to campaign 


more freely in the north). The proposal for new States was strenu- 
ously resisted, and the problem was referred to a Minorities Com- 
mission. But ‘the subsidiary proposal for fundamental rights was 
not seriously controversial, and the United Kingdom Govern- 
ment, no doubt thankful to have discovered an area of general 
agreement, gave the proposal its blessing. In due course the 
Minorities Commission found that the case for new States had 
not been made out, but it came down strongly in favour of 
constitutional guarantees of fundamental rights—not rights of 
minorities as such, but rights of individuals and groups. 

_ So it was that the fundamental rights provisions were brought 
into effect in time for the federal general election campaign of 


of Nigeria; and they are modelled on the terms of the European 
Convention on Human Rights. 

. In this rather odd, perhaps characteristically British, way, a 
“tak es: was set which has already been applied in Kenya, is 


s in the ere 


1959. They now form part of the Constitution of the Federation — 


ypted a v 
which declared that faidumentale “human rights — 7 
entrenched in all constitutions and supported the adoption of ¢ an 
African Convention of Human Rights. Nigeria’s influen aT ieee 
spreading across Africa, and it is therefore worth while taking a _ a 
closer look at its constitutional guarantees to see how sir they 
oor be outside the Ruecnan context. pF EES ee ee 


Nigeria’s Constitutional Braranters Tite or eae 
hey bind all governments and legislatures in Nigeria. They” 

apply to existing laws as well as to new laws. Any law or executive 

act that contravenes a person’s fundamental rights may be held a 

invalid by a superior court, which will award an appropriate 

remedy. The guarantees themselves cover familiar ground—free- os 

dom from arbitrary detention, the right to a fair trial, freedom 

of conscience, of expression and of peaceful assembly and associa- 

tion, freedom from discrimination, the right to adequate com-~ 

pensation when one’s property is compulsorily acquired, and so 

forth. But they are not laid down as a series of bald generaliza- 

tions. They are specific, detailed, and hedged about by qualifica- 

tions. For example, the section dealing with personal liberty sets — 

out the circumstances in which one may lawfully be placed under 

restraint. The right to a fair trial is expressed by prescribing 

basic minimum safeguards for persons charged with criminal 

offences. These matters were already provided for under the ~ 

existing law of Nigeria, and it is arguable that to spell them out 

in the Constitution was unnecessary. The point is that constitu- 

tional entrenchment fortifies civil rights against subsequent — 

encroachments, for they cannot be invaded except by means of a 

formal constitutional amendment, and in the Sees! set-up of | 

Nigeria this may not easily be procured. ; a 
The most important guarantees may well prove to be those of © 


aa <a 


freedom of expression and freedom of association. They are 


drafted in similar language, which stipulates that the guarantees 
are not to invalidate any law that is reasonably justifiable in a 
democratic society in the interest of defence, public safety, public 
order, public morality or public health, or for protecting the 
rights and freedoms of other persons, or imposing restrictions on 
Crown servants or the police. In other words, freedom may be 4 
regulated by laws falling into certain categories, but such laws 
have to be reasonably justifiable in the circumstances. This formu- - — 
lation gives the legislature a good deal of latitude—more latitude 
than is afforded by the European Convention, which authorizes 
such restrictions to be made only when they are ‘ necessary CAnOts Sot 
merely ‘reasonably justifiable’ *) in a democratic society. But this — 
imposes on the judges exactly the burden, and presents the 
dangers, which I have already outlined. Obviously it becomes of 
paramount importance that the judges should be of the highest 
quality and integrity and that they should be insulated from 
political pressures. The fact that these requirements have been 

met in India, where the position is comparable in sersee Be heey 

a one to be cautiously opetinieti ; ame 


_Uneasiness in Kenya it : rae Lee 

Even cautious optimism would be an incautious distenieg to 
adopt towards Kenya’s present problems. Effective power is being — 
swiftly transferred to the African majority; but this is not taking — 


place in an atmosphere of inter-racial harmony. European settlers 


see their way of life threatened; land values have collapsed; there oe . 
is economic stagnation and widespread uneasiness about the = 
immediate future. It cannot be long before Kenya is equipped — aN 
with the Westminster model of parliamentary democracy; _ but — ar “ws 
whatever can be done must be. done to reassure the. minorities 3 tas 
that their vital interests will be respected after independence. Bo 


é 


[> 


And one needs only an elementary grasp of political ‘realities to 

recognize that there can be little room for pianecereey constitu 

tional experimentation at thistime of day. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that at ‘the I 

Conference the United Kingdom satogs = 

enthusiastic reception to proposals for 

trenched Bill of gaa In ee this came into 


at 


hie: 


Ae 


weenie 
communities nated 


a, <propriation and disc tion. To many Euro- 
r. peans Boas safeguards seem inadequate; to many Africans they 
go too far. It is unfortunate that these crucial clauses should 
é already be the subject of controversy, For after independence an 
- African political party may well command a parliamentary 
_ majority sufficient to remove them from the Constitution if it so 
A wishes. In the last analysis their survival must depend on willing 


“reasonably justifiable in a democratic society ’. 
A constitutional draftsman preparing guarantees of funda- 
we ‘mental rights is not, of course, obliged to base his work on the 
precedents set in India or Nigeria. He may instead look across 


~ Constitution, or to the Canadian Bill of Rights. Indeed, 


__ the four Constitutions of Rhodesia and Nyasaland. The wisdom 
of their choice is questionable. The Canadian Bill of Rights pro- 
vides in effect that laws within the jurisdiction of the Federal 

. Parliament are to be ‘ so construed and applied ’ as not to derogate 

| from certain enumerated rights, such as the right of the individual 

; not to be deprived of his life, liberty, or security of the person 
except by due process of law. The task of interpreting any Bill 
of Rights is onerous; but interpreting the Canadian Bill of Rights, 
pregnant with ambiguity and abounding in vague criteria, may 
prove to be exceptionally difficult—a task which judges in 
emergent states with a highly charged political atmosphere ought 
not to be expected to undertake. Moreover, the application of 
the Canadian Bill of Rights may be excluded at any time by 


express words in an Act of the Federal Parliament. This escape - 


clause may be harmless enough in Canada, where political power 

is customarily exercised with restraint; but it is in essence a 

standing invitation to parliamentary majorities to use an over- 
_ riding power. It seems to me desirable, to say the least, not to 

provide such an invitation in any country where it is likely often 
‘to be accepted. 

The disadvantages of entrenching guarantees of fundamental 
rights in a Constitution do not disappear when you explain why 
people want them. But it is easy to exaggerate those disadvantages 
by contrasting the experience of Britain, which has got on very 
well without any formal guarantee of fundamental rights, with the 


ri 


Problems of Leisure: the Soviet View 


HERE is an old Russian saying that truth is like a 


another may forge a signature. This seems to be the 
_ opinion of present-day Russians about leisure, judging 
7 _ by the spate and diversity of articles in the Soviet press in recent 

months on what to do with spare time. What does ‘free time’ 


really mean anyway?, the Russians asked. Is it walking idly about 
- the streets like the stilyagi, the Soviet teddy boys? Or is it gossip, 
= playing cards, dominoes, drinking vodka? Or is it conferring great 


benefits on society? 

All this flurry of discussion and argument has been the result 
; of the Soviet Government's action last year in cutting the working 
Bs day from eight hours to seven, and to six hours in heavy industries. 
; Preparations for the change began as long ago as 1956. A general 
cut was made in the working day to six hours on the day preced- 
____ing the weekly free day. Shorter hours were made mandatory for 
, young people, and for workers who were studying in approved 
schools and colleges. Maternity leave was increased. By last spring 
one fourth of the total labour force of some 60,000,000 persons 
were enjoying the new conditions. The change-over was to be 

Pied “completed for all workers by the end of the year. 
oe alae was indeed a labour of Hewsties for pias manage- 


Sa acceptance of the proposition that the guarantees are themselves | 


___. the Atlantic to the terse but eloquent phrases of the United es ' 


Monckton Commission favoured the new Canadian model for 


_lamp—by its light one person may read a good book,. 


phos got on aiken ‘badly 


A more pertinenned uestion is whether the cause of 


- freedom might not have fared is in other countries if it had — 
not been protected by the Constitution at all, British experience — 


is of limited relevance in many new non-European states, particu- 


larly those containing substantial ethnic, religious, or ‘linguistic as 


minorities. It is more relevant to examine the experience of a 
country like India, and the record since 1950 suggests that on 
balance the fundamental rights provisions of the Indian Constitu- 
tion have been effective. And I do not think anyone can deny 
that the status of the Negro in the United States has been more 
effectively enhanced by the Supreme Court’s interpretation of 
the Bill of Rights than by political action. 

The problem in each case is one of giving a sense of eaciy 
to those who, from the point of view of the majority, hold the 
wrong political opinions or have the wrong colour or religion or 
speak the wrong language or belong to the wrong tribe, without at 
the same time exacerbating feelings of hostility towards them, or 
making a Constitution impossibly rigid. For this purpose constitu- 
tional guarantees of fundamental rights are likely to be about the 
best safeguard we have to suggest. They do tend to prevent 
unobtrusive encroachments on individual rights and a gradual 
deterioration in the respect paid to freedom, and they also provide 
standards by which legislative and governmental action can be 
measured. I would say that constitution-mongers in new African 
states ought to begin with a presumption in favour of adopting 
them; I believe that the framers of the new republican Constitu- 
tion of Ghana have acted short-sightedly in rejecting the idea of 
judicially enforceable guarantees of fundamental rights. In the 
short term, judicial review may appear to the party in power 
nothing more than an irksome restraint on the will of the people, 
but in the long term it can serve as a vital stabilizing factor. 

It is true that no constitutional safeguard can withstand a really . 
determined assault led by a government supported by the mass 
of opinion. But a citadel may fall without being taken by storm. 
It may be deserted by its defenders, or they may be so inept that 
the citadel ceases to be anything more than an architectural 
curiosity. The defence of fundamental rights, whatever experi- 
ment may go on in phrasing and entrenching them, is above all 
the responsibility of the judges. It cannot be too strongly empha- 
sized that unless they are equal to that responsibility the Constitu- | 
tion will soon be reduced to an empty shell, watched over by 


_ hollow men.—Third Programme 
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By MARGARET MILLER 


ment. There was to be no fall, they were told, in the productivity 
of labour, in the volume of production, or in wages. Enterprises 
were not to expect any increase in the number of their employees 
to make up for this lost hour. It was up to them to reorganize 
their staff and streamline their production methods. The entire 
wages structure was to be thoroughly overhauled. 

But all this was only a beginning. Soon a thirty-five-hour 
working week would be introduced for most workers, with a 
thirty-hour week for those in heavy or dangerous industries. It 
was confidently claimed that before the end of the present decade 
the Soviet Union would have the shortest working day and the 
shortest working week in the world. Mr. Khrushchev himself went 
on record as saying that the working day would eventually be 
shortened to three or four hours. 

It was time to think what was to be done with leisure. The 
official point of view was that increased leisure would help, to 
bring about the long-foretold transition to the higher phase of 
communism. Workers could now turn their attention to raising 
their cultural level. But the basic obligation to work would have 
to remain: ‘he who does not work, neither shall he eat’. 

This was the theory; in practice many problems, and many 
divergencies of opinion, came to light. Towards the end of last 


year, the Siberian branch of the U 
‘organized a conference at Stalinsk in é 
of leisure was thrashed out. Experts wh yuted their views 
included economists, philosophers, industrial managers, party 
organizers and trade unionists. One of their first, rather obvious, 
conclusions was that a surprisingly large proportion of ‘ non- 
working time’ was not ‘free ’ at all, in the sense that it had to be 
devoted to essential matters like eating, sleeping, cleaning house, 
_ Jooking after children and so on. This meant the disappearance of 
on something like three-fourths of the workers’ so-called leisure. Still 
fe worse, almost half of what was left was absorbed by activities 
connected with the job, such as travelling, and washing and 
changing after work. Genuine leisure finally emerged as less than 
one-fifth of the time spent away from the job. — 
5 So the first problem facing the experts was how to increase 
: this real free time. But where were 
they to begin? There was no case for 
spending less time on eating and sleep- 
ing. But what about time connected — 
with, but not directly on, the job, which 
could sometimes add as much as two 
| and a half to three hours to the work- — 
ing day? This startling discovery was - 
the result of time studies carried out 
in eight coal-mines and a number of 
metallurgical factories, and the question 
immediately arose about how these’ 
extra-curricular hours mounted up. 
Deficiencies in local transport were 
: responsible to some extent. In the case 
: _ of coalminers, most of the extra time 
seemed to go in standing in queues to 
get their lamps, waiting their turn to 
go down in the lift, waiting their turn 
; to wash at the end of their shifts. 
a ‘ It was useless, the conference 
cee decided, to try to work out any national 
scheme of improvement in this matter, 
because conditions varied so much from 
‘one part of the country to another. 
Management would have to be made 
. responsible for undertaking studies of 
sol the situation in their own locality. 
These two or three additional hours — 
could be, and must be, drastically 4 
reduced. = 
ae This, however, was a relatively small 
% part of the story. It was a different 
eee. matter ‘with the time spent on domestic work. This was con- 
Be = sidered to be a national problem. It was here that striking 


divergencies emerged between men and women workers. The 


se: ey Organizer of the conference, Mr. Prudensky, revealed that work- 
ing women with small children spent at least four or five hours 
every day on domestic work. When the working day was shortened 


ow 


pas! _ in some branches of heavy industry in Siberia, the free time of 


men workers increased by four or five hours a week, while that of 
E women hardly changed at all. It took two and a half to three 
.’ hours, Mr. Prudensky said, to prepare the simplest meal for a 


family of average size. The obvious solution here was to develop 
communal dining-rooms and ‘ house kitchens’; that is, kitchens 
attached to blocks of flats; but it was no use producing ‘ take- 
home’ meals if they were so expensive and so poor in quality that 
art no one wanted to take them home. 

In the debate on the law shortening the working day, speaker 
after speaker emphasized the need to increase the number of self- 
Service stores, bring in semi-processed foodstuffs, encourage shops 
to deliver goods to the home (which hardly any of them did), 
increase and improve the network of public restaurants, laundries, 
dry-cleaning establishments; increase the supply of labour-saving 
appliances in the home, open many more children’s nurseries and 
holiday camps. ~ 

To a Britisher there is something ironical in the Russians 
setting such store on the benefits of home deliveries, just when 
there has been talk of the Sunday morning milk bottle disappear- 
pane from the doorsteps of our affluent society, and — the 


A Soviet housewife at home 


; crene nee: She referred to ce cweee os an ee fea 2S 


ee aera ae is 
Persuading mo 
a 
. 


"3 : : i 
~The official Soviet viewpoint on this whole pro 
optimistic and uncompromising. Women had 


cerns about the home and family. The action of so 
on a collective farm, who took over easy jobs a 
book-keepers and so on, and allotted the heavy Physical labour 
women, was strongly disapproved of. The position of women in 
Tsarist Russia was recalled, when more than half of those - in 
gainful employment worked as domestic servants, and only four 
per cent. were engaged in professional work, mainly in educatior a. 
and public health. The rest were in unskilled jobs on the land, ra 
in industry and building. ‘Nowadays they worked in all spheres 
of economic activity, not merely ee 
- unskilled labour, but as managers and - 
specialists, with the same qualifications 
as their men colleagues. They accounted 
‘for about three-fourths of the total 
, number of doctors and teachers, and 
_ forty per cent. of the scientific workers. 
More than one-fourth of the Deputies 
in the Soviet Parliament were women. 
It was no longer possible, said Madame 
Furtseva, the Soviet Minister of ~- 
Culture, to conceive of Soviet industry, : 
agriculture, science, or public life with- 
out the active participation of women. 
But, said a writer in Jzvestia, women 
could not have full equality with men ~ 
because of their preoccupation with — 
home and family. He urged women’s 
clubs to investigate the enterprises 
serving the home, and enforce improve- 
ment in the quality of their work. On 
the question of who was to do this 
work of supervision and inspection, he — 
said it should be possible to enlist the — 
services of pensioners, housewives with- 
out children, and young girls. It was 
implied that they might be willing to 
do this work on a voluntary basis; if 
not, they should be paid. or +i 
At least this man knew what he 
thought should be done about the 
dichotomy in the lives’ of women 
workers. But another writer seemed to ~ 
be completely baffled by it. Yes, he said, it was right that the ~ 
government had given women full equality with men, Equal 
distribution of duties within the home should have followed 
as a matter of course. But this had not occurred, and he placed 
the responsibility squarely on the shoulders of married men, who 
owed a heavy debt to their working wives. It was not enough for 
husbands to hang their heads in shame and beat their breasts on 
International Women’s Day on March 8 each year. The only true 
solution he could see was to ensure that somehow all members of 
the family had an equal amount of leisure. But he had no new 
ideas about how this might be brought about. ; An 
The Stalinsk conference, although acclaimed as an important 
event, drew criticism from some commentators. There was, for __ 
example, disagreement with what was thought to be the undue 
stress laid by speakers on ‘active leisure ’, attending clubs, going — ¢ 
in for athletics. It was important that people should give enough 
time to rest after work, and not rush about doing things in every — 
moment of their spare time. One writer, a woman, and possibl 
doctor, went so far as to say that Russians in general did not g 
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Eating out: a restaurant in the Soviet town of Magnitogorsk 


restorative agent, sleep. The whole problem of leisure, she insisted, 
should receive the attention not only of economists and indus- 
trialists, but also of biologists, philosophers, and psychologists. 

In asking for a universal ration of eight hours’ sleep, this writer 
would not get support from all experts in this country, who 
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frequently argue that the amount of 
sleep required varies greatly from . 
one individual to another, and that 
many people could do with a great 
deal less than they think they need. 
She would also find that industrial 
research specialists in Germany are 
currently worrying about workers 
not being tired enough after their 
day’s work. As automatic machines 
take over, the experts are wonder- 
ing how to save the men and women 
who look after them from being 
bored to distraction. 

In all this earnest discussion 
about increased leisure and what to 
do with it, Soviet specialists are 
facing exactly the same problems 
which have long been giving con- 
cern to their opposite numbers in 
the highly developed countries of 
the North American continent, and 
of Europe. The Soviet millennium 
will not necessarily arrive when the 
last Russian housewife in the 
remotest Siberian village can slip 
round the corner to buy a frozen ready-cooked meal. 

Somehow it does not seem likely that any set of ready-made 
answers will emerge to all the questions which are being so avidly 
discussed in the press of so many countries, as well as in the 
Soviet Union.—Third Programme 


The War in South Vietnam 


By ANTHONY LAWRENCE, 


- VISITOR to South Vietnam, even at this time of the 
year, when the dry season is at its most intolerable, 
would often think he is in the loveliest place on earth. 
Saigon, the capital, is a place of broad boulevards with 

high trees shading the cafés and the flower stalls, and great white 
buildings gleaming in the sun. Children with smooth brown skins 
play along the waterfront, and the slim Vietnamese women, in 
their conical straw hats and slit gowns over long silk pyjamas, 
walk or cycle to the market, calling to each other in twittering 
bird-like voices. It is a place for legends and idleness. And down 
in the countryside. the rice fields stretch endlessly over the vast 
delta of the Mekong river, where the boats at evening move 
without a ripple on the brown water, and the long-horned buffalo 
drowse inthe mud, __ 

But the sad thing is how quickly these impressions fade once 
you get past the guide book and find, to your surprise and horror, 
that this country is deep in a war: that every day people are being 
killed; and that hardly a night passes without the scream of mortar- 
fire and the rattle of small arms. A South Vietnamese army of 
scores of thousands is actively engaged with unknown numbers of 
armed Communists, organized in battalions and supported by 
guerrilla forces operating in the remoter villages. There have 
been battles recently with hundreds of dead, with strafing by 
rocket-firing aircraft, and determined Communist attacks on 
army columns, blowing up of bridges, wholesale murders of 
officials and village headmen. 

It is a war fought not only on the military level: this is a 

- struggle for men’s minds, with the Communists persuading or 
terrorizing the local populations into working against the Govern- 
ment, selling or withholding the rice crop on Communist orders. 
In some provinces, the position is already so bad that the Com- 
munists claim to control more than half the villages as soon as 
darkness falls. The final aim is to force President Ngo Dinh Diem 


B.B.C. Far East correspondent 


[re-elected on April 9], the country’s single-minded ruler, into 
acknowledging the Communists’ strength, so that he has to come 
to terms with them, admit them to government asa prelude to a 
final Communist take-over. 

But they are facing a tough opponent. The President is a 
dedicated anti-Communist, a devout Catholic, a man who has 
never given way to threats. His critics accuse him of undemocratic 
practices. He seems only to trust his relatives and will not often 
listen to advice. But no one has ever been able to say that he is 
corrupt, and most people agree that his one aim in life seems to 
be to raise the standard of living of the people in the villages. 
So, by Asian standards, this makes him a great man. He goes 
through life in a kind of obstinate loneliness; he does not seem to 
inspire affection; but he is respected even by his enemies. 

In some of the Southern areas I talked to officers and officials 
who bear the brunt of the war. The difficulties are enormous. 
Army morale is not always good. Arrangements for collecting and 
disseminating intelligence are often poor, There is widespread 
sabotage of roads and bridges. Some observers say that Diem 
might stand a better chance of enlisting support against the Com- 
munists if he took the people more into his confidence, ran the 
country more democratically. But this is Asia, not France or 
Britain. What counts here is power—the ability to convince simple 
people that it is your side that is going to win, and this will not 
be achieved easily in South Vietnam. 

If you look at the map of Indo-China, it sometimes seems as if 
a deep red tide is seeping in from the north, across Laos, from 
Communist North Vietnam, down into the south, watched by 
divisions of Chinese troops along the Burmese-Laotian border. 
Throughout the whole region, from Burma, along the Mekong that 
forms the frontier with Thailand, down to the delta, where the 
Communists harass the villages, there is deep anxiety and fear of 
the future. Once again it seems that Asia is on the move. 

—‘ From Our Own Correspondent’ (Home Service) 
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A People’s War 


HUNDRED years ago yest the guns of General 
Beauregard opened fire on Fort Sumter in South 
Carolina, one of the few federal forts in the southern 
United States, and the American Civil War began. In 
it over a million men were killed or seriously wounded and it 
brought about much suffering and vast destruction. We have 
' invited Professor Allan Nevins, one of the foremost authorities 
on the subject in the United States, to make an assessment of this 
great war in the light of historical knowledge a century later. 
For the Civil War is still a subject of deep concern to the American 
people: in the South in particular its searing effects have still 
not been erased. Books on the Civil War pour monthly from the 
American publishers’ presses and few of its aspects, usually set 
out in highly coloured language, can remain unexamined. In 
Professor Nevins’s own recent work, The War for the Union, he 
tells us how this was essentially a people’s war when the 
Americans ‘rose to the most desperate effort in their history ’. 
‘The tenacity with which the North fought on to total victory ’, 
he adds, ‘and the South to almost total ruin vindicated their 
claim to heroic strength of character, and left the country 
. memories which partially redeem the record of a needless war’. 
Until 1917 the American War of Independence and the 
American Civil War dominated American history. On these two 
heroic stories the children of the United States—many of them 
the offspring of foreign immigrants who had entered the melting 
pot—were brought up. The ‘first war had been waged against 
Great Britain with French aid; in the second war it was common 
knowledge that many Englishmen believed that the South could — 
not be beaten and held within the Union. Such incidents as the 
sailing of the cruiser ‘ Alabama’ from Birkenhead to assist the 
South created anti-British feelings in the victorious North. Hence 
there has been a legacy of Anglophobia in the United States which 
has only been gradually reduced by the comradeship at arms in 
the two world wars of the twentieth century. Professor Nevins, who — 
was in London during the last war, is an Anglophile, but in many. 
American universities this anti-British sentiment still persists. 
We British are regarded as ‘ imperialists? who have, for example, 
shown ourselves as reluctant to grant independence to the Asian 
and African nations who formed part of the Commonwealth as 
our ancestors were to give freedom to the original American 
colonies. And it is thought that because of that loss our rulers 
rejoiced when they saw Americans killing each other a hundred 
years ago. 
But a hundred years is a long time in ‘the turmoil of modern — 
_ history. As Professor Nevins points out, the war to preserve the 
Union did more than merely preserve it, it strengthened and 
transformed the whole nation and created a world power. If 
there are Anglophobes in America today there are also many in 
Europe who fear and distrust this new American power. Yet 
it is widely recognized that the future peace and happiness of 
civilization is bound up with the future of the United States. In 
order to understand the American point of view towards us and 
towards Europe, it is vital that we should try to understand the 
history of the United States and the significance of the ordeal ~ 
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through which its citizens once went. 
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‘NATO’S TWELFTH ANNIVERSARY was a main topic e comment a cf 


his ‘election farce’ in South Vietnam. The previous day, how- 


of the erection of administrativé buildings, sports projects, and = 


Varicvane on a theme we = i 


all Moscow radio services. A talk for Russian. listeners. said that 
the occasion was not being marked by any special celebration in- 
the West because << 
the banner of anti-communism under which the Avion bloc was © 
founded has grown old and tattered. Even the most frantic 
adherents of the position of strength policy hesitate to speak of 
the mythical threat from the East, realizing that no sensible man. 5 
will believe in this absurd fairy tale. . 
The Moscow home service commentator added ‘that ek eae ey 
to whom Nato had rendered rhage good service were * the x 
German militarists ’. Pas 
In foreign language broadcasts <p Moscow ‘said that 


_ Nato was ‘an instrument of the colonial policy of the imperialist 


powers ’. It was membership of Nato that had ‘ made it possible 

for Belgium to engineer its criminal aggression against the 
Congo’. Nato, moreover, was ‘ closely connected with the Seato . 
and Cento aggressive blocs, set up by the imperialist powers to 
suppress the national liberation movement in the Middle and 

Far East ’. 

Special arguments against membership of Nato were developed 
by Moscow in broadcasts to particular countries. British listeners 
were told that Britain’s Nato commitments were undermining her 
economy, reducing her competitive power, and absorbing money 
that could be spent on housing, education, and public health. The 
British authorities, moreover, had no control over ‘the foreign 
war bases on their territory’, and West German generals had an 
increasing say in matters and might well involve Britain i in their — 
adventures, 

A Moscow commentary. for French listeners said. that the 
Americans had always given France ‘the less enviable role of 
Atlantic infantry’ and kept their atomic secrets from her ‘ most 
jealously ’. They had also-used Nato to ‘ get France out of her 
colonies’. The Americans treated her like a ‘ poor relation’. As 
for her relations with Germany, France was becoming merely an 
exercise area for the Bundeswehr. But the anniversary was no ~ 
occasion for rejoicing in Western Germany, said a Moscow talk 
in German. Instead of the prestige which Adenauer had promised 
would come from membership of Nato it had brought only crises" 
with all Germany’s allies. ‘Even before the wrangles over finance — 
have died down, a new cloud is looming on the horizon . . . the 
Americans object to Western Germany having her own nuclear 
weapons ’. 

Norwegian listeners were told that Norway had made ‘ a fatal 
mistake’ in joining Nato. ‘It has been calculated that Norway 


_ could build no fewer than 32,000 flats for the sum annually spent 
for military purposes, This would almost entirely meet the 
- people’s requirements’. A Moscow commentator speaking to 
‘Turks exclaimed: 


‘Half a million unemployed peasant families 
in the villages, 850,000 unemployed in, the towns—that is how 


dear your country’s adherence to Nato has cost you’, 


The North Vietnamese news agency accused President Ngo 
Dinh Diem of suppressing by force those who were opposed Dg 
ever, the same agency reported that two Opposition candidates 
had held a public meeting in Saigon City Hall, in which they — 
violently attacked Diem’s administration. Another Opposition — 
candidate was said to have broadcast over Saigon radio, usage, 2 

‘the rotten regime of the U.S.-Diem clique’. ae 

Pravda carried a leading article in which it ‘claimed that. ger 
during the last five years more new dwellings had. been provided = 
in the Soviet Union than in the U.S.A., Britain, France, Western . i 
Germany, Sweden, Holland, ‘Belgium, and Switzerland taken ae 
together. Nevertheless, Pravda said, construction of accomme da- 
tion for the people is seriously held back in some towns in avour 


other installations. This kind of thing, the paper said, must be 
resolutely stopped. What must be built first are dwellings, schoo 


and he spitals. ae erg Brest = 
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Did You Hear That?’ 


A RARE BIRD 
“ONE OF THE RAREST birds in the world, the kakapo, an inhabitant 
of New Zealand, is in danger of becoming extinct’, said ROBIN 
COCKBURN in ‘ The Eye-witness ’ (Home Service). ‘I have heard 
his numbers estimated at less than forty by Dr. Geoffrey Orbell, 
a well-known New Zealand ornithologist. One of Dr. Orbell’s 
most significant achievements was his discovery, in November, 
1948, of the notornis in the same remote area—Fjordland—as 
the kakapo is found. The notornis, a New Zealand moorhen, had 
hitherto been thought to be extinct. Numerically also the 
kakapo has long since reached an ornithological “point of 
no return”. Dr. Orbell told me that in his view the bird is 
now as rare as the bird which is regarded at present as the 
rarest in the world—the whooping crane of the United States 
of America. 

‘ The kakapo, while not as brilliantly coloured as the other three 
New Zealand wild parrots—the carnivorous kea, the kaka, and the 
parrakeet—is nevertheless a beautiful bird, about two feet long 
from his typical parrot-like beak to the tip of his rather drooping 
tail. With his green plumage flecked with yellow, he is almost 
perfectly camouflaged against the native bush, whether sleep- 
ing by day or hunting by night. Because of the disc-like 
formation of his facial feathers he tends to look rather owl-like. 
The male of the species is indistinguishable on sight from the 
female, and, like the national bird of the Dominion, the kiwi, the 
kakapo cannot fly; but it can use its vestigial wings for gliding 
from a higher to a lower level, or as an aid to balancing in 
tree-climbing. 

‘Normally the kakapo makes its own track from the burrow or 
tree cavity where it lives to its feeding grounds. The bird, as far 
as is known, is herbivorous, living mainly on tree-leaves. Once 
this track is made, he never departs from using it. I once saw 
one of the kakapo’s ravine-like paths in the bush near Fjord- 
land’s- lonely Lake Te Anau—the nearest point to human 
habitation where he has been noted. This private road-building 
characteristic makes it easier to trap 
the kakapo alive, if and when he can 
be found. 

‘Recently four specimens were 
successfully trapped this way. One 
died, but the other three are now 
safe in their North Island sanctuary. 
They are the only kakapos in cap- 
tivity. Although their sex, even their 
age, still remains to be verified, Dr. 
Orbell, who was largely instrumental 
in their capture, believes that what 
he originally caught were two pairs, 
and there is hope that they will 
breed, for they are settling down 
well ’. 


WOODEN SHOON 


‘ The clatter of clogs is seldom heard 
now in our northern towns and vil- 
lages ’, said JANE NUTTALL in ‘ The 
Northcountryman’ (North of Eng- 
land Home Service), ‘ but there was 
a time when this was the sound 
which began the day. And if one did 
not resent too much being awakened 
by it, one could trace in this noise a 
fascinating pattern. First came the 
steady tread of the early risers, who 
clomped along in twos and threes; 
then the “rat-tat-tat” reached a 
deafening crescendo, and just when 
one’s ear drums felt to be bursting, 
the noise gradually died away, the 


A present-day Lancashire clogger at work 
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The kakapo, ‘ one of the rarest birds in the world’ 


silence occasionally interrupted by the staccato tapping of a late 
riser, whose apologetic “ tip-tap-tip ” could scarcely hope to get 
past the ever-watchful timekeeper. 

‘The clog developed from the “ wooden shoon” brought over 
from Europe by the Flemish weavers, and is a cross between 
a boot and a sabot. The wooden sole affords protection from 
damp, and is ideal for wearing on the damp stone floors of a 
cotton mill: that, no doubt, is why many weavers still wear clogs, 
and farmers, butchers, delph-men (or quarry-men) and others 
find them useful and economical, 
with their iron rims and protec- 
tive toe caps. In the days when clogs 
were in general use, it was no dis- 
grace to be poor, but to have dirty 
clogs was unforgivable, and clean- 
ing clogs for the morning was a 
nightly ritual. The shining clogs were 
lined up and then counted to make 
sure that all the family were indoors. 

* Clogs were not just useful—there 
were many games one could play in 
them. Children loved to spark their 
clog irons on the stone flags; and, in 
clogs, one could skim over the ice in 
winter, or cross the river in summer, 
without getting “witchered” or 
wet-shod, 

‘Usually father replaced the clog 
irons from his stock in the cellar, but 
a new pair of clogs meant a visit to 
the clogger’s shop. There, in the 
dimly lit “back”, surrounded by 
cronies and customers, the clogger 
went on with his work, joining in the 
conversation only when his mouth 
was free of nails. And occasionally 
the deep rumble of men’s voices was 
disturbed by a childish treble asking 
for an ounce of “ sparrow bills ”, or 
clog nails. The clogger’s shop has 
unfortunately vanished from many 
villages, although some cloggers are 
finding a new outlet in making 
miniature clogs for souvenirs. 


Ee etige sg if the clogs are disappearin 
: found in our speech. When an inv 
friends say, “He'll clog again”. Of ; 
“Clogs weren’t good ’ 


peices! > SOon “say; 
Raises enough, and shoon wouldn’t 
A come”. And how often this 


aie remark has been made to a 
nian husband off to the football 
oa match. “Tha’d goo if it rained 
sparrow bills point down” ’. 


APRIL MEMORIES 
‘If you are a schoolteacher ’, said 
CHARLES CAUSLEY in a talk in 
the West of England Home Ser- 
vice, ‘ April is the most danger- 
Pair ous month in the year. It has 
ee. April the First in it—a day I 
x have never really fancied since I 
~ was sent—I must have been about 
ten—on a really classic fool’s 
errand: “sixpennorth of elbow 
grease”. For a dreadful hour or 
so I thought I was the only boy 
in the world daft enough to be 
caught like this. Then, and over 
the years, I discovered some of 
the tricks grown-ups had played 
on my mates. 
i ‘These were nothing as simple 
ee as being told that their shoe-laces 
were untied, but some had been 
vin sent for a pint of pigeon’s milk; 
‘for a pot of cooking glue; a 
bucket of steam; an ounce of 
raspberry-drops; a gross of sky- 
eh) hooks. One boy I knew was even 
~~ sent to the ironmonger’s to ask 
Se for a gallon of that red oil 


cee. they use in danger-lamps. After 

_- ~—~——s‘ the:«s stroke of noon, of course, 

a these tricks could not be played 

“a any more, for April Fool is 

1 past. Cornish children still chant: 

; ee April Fool’s past 

— z And you’m the biggest fool i in the class. 
Ba - Twenty shillings make a pound, 7 


2% And you’m the biggest fool in town. 

“My best April Fools Day was when I was on the other side 
of the fence—in Chunky Wally’s class. I used to sit in front of 
my deadly enemy, the pork-faced plumber’s son, Percy. Our 
teacher, old Chunky, was keen on what he called ancient feasts, 
saints’ days, and ceremonies of the seasons. He preserved Old 
England with the passionate zeal some people do chutney. When- 


>. would go like a fox about the 200 varieties of cuckoo, or the 

ex-farm-labourer abandoned by his wife: Saint Paul the Simple, 

whose feast day falls on April 1. Chunky used to say that it was on 

All Fools’ Day that Noah sent the first dove out of the Ark; 

i* that it was the very day Pluto whipped off Persephone into the 

ad Underworld, basket of daffodils and all, and left her mother 

searching for the echoing voice. He also said, with a granite glint 

in his Cornish eye, that it was bad luck to seek revenge for an 
April Fool trick. 

‘There were still twenty-four hours to go to the first; and this 

led my one-time enemy Percy to commit what turned out to be 

the crime of the year. He got in through the window, early on 


: the famous morning, and balanced a paint-tin, contents un- 
‘ mentionable, over Chunky’s classroom door. Percy then hid behind — 


the drawing-cupboard ready to leap out and yell “ April Fool! ” 

“Chunky was a man of his word and certainly did not seek 
retribution. He did not have to; because the first man through the 
_ door was not Chunky at all. Tt was the headmaster; and Percy 
soon found out that he did not care even half a hoot for ancient 
feasts and ceremonies of the seasons, . 


_ penne of elbow Foran es ‘ a . 


LONDON. AMUSEMENTS 
‘In ‘Indian Summer’ (Home Ser- 

vice) FREDERICK CANHAM de- 
scribed the varied amusements he 
enjoyed in London when he was 
‘a young man towards the end of Aen 
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eer Burns making his 100-foot dive into a tank at the Royal _ 
Aquarium in 1893 ; 
Mander-Mitchenson Theatre Collection 


ever spring or April peered nervously over the horizon, off he — 


the last century, = 
ao At Westminster, for instances as 
he said, ‘there was the Royal Aes 
Aquarium, a large building about 
the size of the Agricultural Hall. 
_ There one could go at any time . 
a from eleven in the morning until 
“eleven at night, and see an almest_ 
“#* continuous performance by such 
artists as Blondin on the tight- 
rope, or Ella Zuila whasling 
- Little Lulu on the same tight- 
‘ r rope, Kennedy the mesmerist, — 
G ‘Sampson the strong man, Succi 
who fasted for forty days, es athens 
Paula and her crocodiles and. 
snakes. One of the crocodiles got 
into the orchestra pit one even- 
ing when I was there and pro- 
duced some unrehearsed effects. — 
As well as these artists there was 
a high diver, who, tied in a sack, 
dived from the roof into a small 
tank of water in the auditorium, ; 
and released himself from the 
sack, There was Zazet, who was 
shot from a gun; and it was at 
the Royal Aquarium that the first ladies’ cycle races took place 
on a track in the auditorium. Yes, one could be very well » 
amused here for a whole day for only a shilling admission - 
with a seat. One could buy food and drinks at moderate 
charges at any time. “ 
‘ Another place one could go to was the Alexandra Palace, in 
North London, where there were always entertainments going on, 
with firework displays almost every week. The price of admission 
to the Crystal Palace at Sydenham, together with the railway fare 
from London, came to only 1s. 6d., and it was at the Crystal © 
Palace that the ‘first sensational “looping the loop” was to be 
seen. To do this one got into a small car with a bar across to 
prevent one falling out, and the car was taken up a steep incline 
and then released to go shooting down that incline, and then a “4 
steeper one, the impetus carrying one upside down through the 
loop and out at the other side. ane ey. when I took a Ber: on 
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her to after the excursion.. ee tS 
‘One could see eb 3 and Cooke wit 
illusions at the Egyptian Hall, Thomas German R 
ment, Moore and Burgess Minstrels and the Mohaw! ‘Mins 
the Agri icultural Hall. There was Span Circus, which 


Morgen setioetd beg M of th 
noon as well as evening performances; and t 
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The War of Lincoln, Grant, and Lee 


By ALLAN NEVINS 


The hundredth anniversary of the outbreak of the American Civil War 
occurs this month. Professor Allan Nevins, a distinguished American 
historian, reconsiders the war in the light of modern historical knowledge 


N February 21 this year people in downtown Phila- 
delphia saw a curious scene. A uniformed municipal 
band had drawn a crowd with its blare of music. Flags 
fluttered; soldiers and civilians appeared in century-old 
garb. Suddenly emerged a tall, gaunt figure in black frock-coat 
and stovepipe hat, and in 
front of him bobbed a 
smart civic functionary 
who addressed him with 
words of formal wel- 
come, The gaunt figure 
straightened to _ still 
greater height, and his 
shrill voice carried over 
the throng: ‘... Useless 
for me to speak of details 
of plans now; I shall 
speak officially next 
Monday week ’. Thus the 
old Quaker city re- 
enacted the scene when 
in 1861.Mayor Henry 
greeted Abraham Lin- 
coln on his way to Wash- 
ington, and the Presi- 
dent-elect responded. 
Historic re-enact- 
ments, some of battle, 
some of pomp and parade, some of ceremonies like the Gettys- 
burg Address, will be frequent in America during the next four 
years. The great commemoration which really began with the 
mock firing on Fort Sumter on April 12—for powder will be 
burned in Charleston Harbour—offers its perplexities. How 
celebrate the vindication of the Union without offending those 
States which tried to sunder it? How rejoice over the emancipa- 
tion of the black man without recalling some respects in which 


Freedmen on the canal bank at Richmond, Virginia, after the evacuation of the Confederate 


forces in April 1865 


his emancipation is incomplete? And just what is it that the 
country is commemorating, anyhow, and in what spirit? 

No thoughtful American fails to realize that the Civil War 
was a great national tragedy, that its occurrence was an enduring 
reproach to our civilization and statesmanship, and that while we 
cannot assert that its losses exceeded its gains (for much on both 
sides of the ledger defies measurement) we can say that the gains 
might have been secured without such staggering penalties. The 


Dead on the battlefield of Gettysburg: a photograph taken on July 5, 1863, by T. H. O’Sullivan 


commemorations will evoke much proper glorification of valour 
and sacrifice for principle, and will touch deep chords of patriotic 
feeling. But large numbers of Americans feel that they 
should not contribute to national self-complacency. They should 
instead raise questions about the republic of 1861 which may 
still have applicability to the far greater and far different republic 
of today. 

The costs of the war were staggering: not in money, for the 
war debts were easily repaid; and not in 
physical destruction, for buildings, crops, and 
railways were soon replaced; but in human 
lives and moral deterioration. Some implica- 
tions of the loss of life and limb are easily 
overlooked. The Union counted its dead as 
360,222, and the Confederacy its dead as 
258,000. This was a total of 620,000 men lost 
in a population of about 26,000,000 white 
people. The Union wounded were enumerated 
as exceeding 275,000, many of them crippled 
for life, and the total of Confederate wounded 
certainly exceeded 200,000, many again being 
lifelong cripples. How many veterans returned 
with health wrecked we cannot estimate, but 
in the existing state of medicine the number 
was large. 

The country lost not only the young men 
who died during the war, but their children 
and their children’s children. Not a few 
women, especially in invaded parts of the 
South, succumbed to the anxieties and priva- 
tions of the conflict, Particularly tragic were 
the massive casualties of the Confederacy. 
4 The 258,000 dead and more than 200,000 
wounded came from a white population which 
fell below 5,500,000. It would be roughly 
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accurate to say that one Southern male out of ten of all ages died 
in the conflict, and this was to a great extent the best tenth. The 
students of the University of Virginia, for example, went into the 
war almost in a body, and they suffered a heavy mortality. Many 
of the best Southern communities were ruined by this destruction 
of their finer elements. 

In 1912 David Starr Jordan, Chancellor of Stanford Uni- 
versity, made a careful inquiry into the effects of the war upon 
Rockbridge and Spotsylvania Counties in Virginia and Cobb 
County in Georgia. The people who answered his questionnaires 
almost unanimously agreed to one of his propositions, namely: 
‘The flower of the people went into the war at the beginning, 
and of these a large part died before the end’. One citizen sent 
Dr. Jordan an eloquent account of what happened to his town. 
At the outbreak of hostilities it was ‘a rich, intelligent, and 
aristocratic place ’; ‘ all the families were broken up after the war 
either through death or emigra- 
tion’; ‘the best men were killed 
in the war’; fully a score of the 
ante-bellum generation had dis- 
tinguished themselves, but he 
could think of only three in the 
post-bellum period who did so. 

Such subjective statements are 
subject to discount. But they 
enable us to understand the bitter- 
ness of such Southerners as the 
Virginian John Minor Botts in 
looking back on the conflict. His 
condemnation of the secessionists 
for sectional ruin was unfair and 
one-sided, but his description of 
the result had burning eloquence: 

They have turned the fair and 
sunny fields of the South into 
one general campground and 
graveyard; they have covered the 
land with mourning; they have 
laid waste the country, and made 
desolate the happy homes of 
thousands upon thousands; they 
have filled the South with help- 
less orphans and mourning 
widows and mothers; they have 
arrayed in deadly strife citizens, 
neighbor and friends, where 
nothing but friendship, plenty, 
and peace were known before; 
they have excited father against 
son, and brother against brother; 
they have sacrificed a million of 
lives, and made cripples of nearly as many more for life; they have 
impoverished and ruined the entire South.... And all this for what? 

If the South lost most proportionally in lives, the North lost 
most in the widespread moral degradation which accompanied 
and followed the war. In the wartime turmoil the lees of the 
glass were stirred to the top. Fat contracts tempted contractors 
to cheat, so that ‘ shoddy millionaires *—men who made uniforms 
of shoddy instead of good woollen cloth—became notorious. The 
system of bounties for volunteers bred a crew of brokers who 
pocketed the money while the green boys they victimized faced 
the bullets. Gamblers and speculators sported under the sun of 
inflation, and dealers in gold made fortunes out of national 
disasters. Lobbyists for railroad subsidies became brazen. In 
short, as Lincoln put it, every foul beast and obscene bird came 
abroad. And when the reconstruction of the South began, it 
offered a wide field to all kinds of adventurers. 

For these and other debits, what did the really heroic generation 
of 1861 win? The answer is, an impressive set of gains, some 
of world-wide significance. North and South emerged from the 
war with a new roster of heroes: Grant and Sherman, Lee 
and Stonewall Jackson, Seward and Stanton, and high above all 
others, Lincoln. The Union gained from its victorious effort an 
enhanced self-confidence and optimism, It at once took a place 
of greater power in the world. The nation could feel that the war 
had decisively settled the two long-debated questions of secession 


General Robert E. Lee, the Southern commander, photographed by 
Mathew Brady at his home in Richmond, Virginia, in 1865. Left is 
General Custis Lee; right, Colonel Walter Taylor 
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and slavery, extinguishing both. But some results were more 
complicated than men realized. 

The conflict left the country united, at least potentially, in a 
fuller sense than Union leaders had anticipated. The unity went 
far beyond establishment of the fact that no State could ever 
withdraw. In 1860 the country had two labour systems, one free, 
one slave. Appomattox left it with one. In 1860 the North had 
an essentially democratic type of society, but much of the South 
an essentially aristocratic type; five years later the whole nation 
was theoretically democratic. Before the conflict the first para- 
graphs of the Declaration of Independence, the cornerstone of 
egalitarian idealism, were accepted throughout the North and 
West, but categorically rejected by large parts of the South; after 
it, the Jeffersonian maxims prevailed everywhere. The ante- 
bellum North had increasingly cultivated commercial and in- 
dustrial enterprise, while a static South preferred its old economic 
simplicities; peace gave trade and 
industry free rein throughout the 
land. 

Next to unity stood emancipa- 
tion. The second war aim of the 
United States, beginning in 1862, 
was the extinction of slavery for 
about 4,000,000 coloured folk. It 
was to some degree won. The 
Northern peace terms were in 
effect written in the Thirteenth, 
Fourteenth, and Fifteenth Amend- 
ments to the Constitution. The 
Thirteenth abolished servitude for 
ever. The Fourteenth ‘gave the 
freedmen comprehensive protec- 
tion of person and property, with 
equality of rights as citizens. The 
Fifteenth guaranteed the Negro 
his vote. But as Southern opposi- 
tion grew and Northern indiffer- 
ence replaced the wartime enthu- 
siasm, the Fourteenth and Fif- 
teenth Amendments were largely 
nullified. The full fruits of the 
war in this respect remain even 
in 1961 to be gathered, For as 
just men in both sections see, and 
as the Supreme Court in repeated 
decisions has declared, the free- 
dom of the Negro cannot be total 
until the Fourteenth and Fif- 
teenth Amendments are given real 
force. 

Another great implication of the war was partially grasped at 
the time. The conflict was a decisive trial of republican and 
democratic institutions as applied in a large population occupying 
a land of vast extent. Everyone knew that a democratic republic 
had succeeded in little Athens and little Switzerland. But could 
it endure in a nation occupying 3,000,000 square miles, and fast 
rising towards 100,000,000 people? Many foreign critics and 
some in the South said No. 

Yet this democracy was the hope of the oppressed. and impover- 
ished throughout half the globe. If it failed, reaction and repres- 
sion would dance on its grave with glee. None watched the long, 
bloody American struggle with greater anxiety than the liberals 
of Europe. In Britain they already looked forward to the Second 
Reform Bill and a people’s Parliament; in France they hoped for 
the overthrow of Napoleon III and a new republic; in the German 
States they longed for a revival of the principles of Kinkel 
and 1848. 

Lincoln saw clearly the importance of this test in the centre 
of the world stage. At Gettysburg he declared that the war was 
fought to decide, not only for.America but other lands, whether 
government of, by, and for the people could survive. In England, 
John Bright had the same perception. If American democracy 
was defeated by privilege and caste as represented by the seces- 
sionist leaders, if the Union were riven in two, three, or four parts, 
aristocracy throughout the Old World would feel safer. But he 
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iter vision before my gaze’, he 
hs tileagangh ah Are 
IT see one vast confederation 
; stretching from the frozen North 
in unbroken line to the South, and 
from the wild billows of the Atlan- 
_ tic westward to the calmer waters | 
of the Pacific main—and I see one 
people, and one language, and one 
law, and one faith, and, over all 
‘ that wide continent, the home of 
freedom, and a " refuge -for the 


oppressed of every race and every 
elintey>-! “+ 


An equally potent result of the 
Cini War declared itself in the social 


generation. Some writers of the time 
as well as later historians adopted a 
natural image: the war found the 


young manhood. But just how? Part 
of the new maturity was intellectual, 
as Lowell said in his Harvard Com- | 
memoration Ode. Part of it was 
spiritual, summed up in the words 
and acts of the country’s most com-_ 
manding leader: Charles Eliot 
Norton wrote that the greatest single 
treasure smelted from the furnace of 
war was Lincoln’s example. But a 
more massive benefit was the replacement of a gangling, unco- 
ordinated, inchoate country, hostile to planning and organization, 
dedicated toa by-gosh-and-by-guess kind of progress, by a land 
which under brutal necessity had been forced to pepregiate fore- 
sight, plan, and system. 

The nation had been individualistic, invertebrate, ae as the 
French observer Auguste Laugel said, averse from nearly all 
forms of co-operative effort. It was predominantly rural. Nine- 
tenths of its weak industries were on a local basis; its railways 
had at least eleven different gauges; it possessed not a single 
state bar association. This country suddenly had to pull itself 
together, to raise armies which for the North alone numbered 
2,300,000 individuals, to clothe, arm, transport and feed them, 
to. obtain billions of dollars in loans and taxes, and, in short, 
make an effort then unprecedented in human endeavour. It had 


to learn system, unity, and efficiency, or perish, In learning, it~ 


had drastically to change its ways. 


SUPPOSE that in an age of materialism such as ours it is 
more or less inevitable that an extravagant significance should 
be attached to mere numbers, so that too many arguments 
are victoriously concluded with an arithmetical calculation, 
and too many decisions are based on an anaesthetic whiff of 
statistics. For in an age of materialism things are paramount, 
and the tempting convenience of things is that they can so readily 
be counted, weighed, or measured. It is easy enough to prove 
that a nation is progressing if you assume, as almost everybody 
seems to assume, that higher incomes or larger exports are evi- 
dence of progress; for you have merely to turn up a few figures 
_in the nearest reference book; whereas if you believe that progress 
in a nation can only mean that its citizens have become better 
and happier, you have a much more elusive and intractable pro- 
ion on your hands. 


General Ulysses S. Grant, who commanded the Union forces, 
photographed by Mathew Brady at City Point, Virginia, just 
before the battle of Spotsylvania and Cold Harbour 
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ro 1860 emerged from the war with. 
a high degree of organization in 
business, industry, social effort, and 


ness of the need for developing this 
organization. Under the stimulus of 
Congressional appropriations, high 
tariffs, and an expanding currency, 
10,000 factories trebled or quad- 
rupled in size. Federal departments 
that had done with a score of execu- | 
tives and clerks swelled to employ 
hundreds. The government created 
a national banking system. Aggres- 
sive leaders, formed or perfected 
half a dozen trunk-line railroads 
from the Atlantic to the Mississippi, 
or the Lakes to the Missouri, and 
began the first transcontinental to | 
the Pacific, : 

As the war ended, thousands of 
Union officers came back from their 
hard lessons in organizing regiments, 
divisions, and army corps with pride 
born of duty done, and confidence 
engendered by victory. Confederate 
officers had done equally well. 
Thousands of men on the home 
front who had built machine shops, 
operated arms factories, filled con- 
tracts for shovels, canned foods, and 
gunny-sacks — how the armies 
needed sacks! —or who had 

managed recruiting, income tax collection, or home relief, 
exhibited the same combination of experience and confidence. 

Thus a transformed country took up the tasks of reconstruction. 
Significantly, the war produced little poetry, less art, and no great 

novel. It was a coarser, harder nation which emerged, with broader 
veins of corruption and violence. It was also a nation in which 
men thought in larger terms; and visions of great undertakings, 
from the first true university in Johns Hopkins to the first powerful. 
industrial combination in Standard Oil, became common. Im- 
provization was yielding to hardheaded planning, and individual- 
ism to discipline. It is this change, and not the carnage at 
Chancellorsville, the battle above the clouds on Lookout Moun- 
tain, or the shabby imprisonment of Jefferson Davis, which best 
deserves remembrance. A really wholesome commemoration will — 
deplore the elements which damaged national character, and cele- 
brate those which strengthened it, in this the bloodiest and most 


- tragic of all the post-Napoleonic wars of the nineteenth century. 


The Scourge of Statistics 


By LORD ELTON 


But although by excluding the imponderables the. recourse to 
numbers will seductively simplify your problem, the light which 
it casts upon the problem artificially simplified too often resem- 
bles not so much an X-ray as a will-o’-the-wisp. 

Recourse to numerical calculations as signposts for practical 
life, in which from time to time and in our amateur and un- 
methodical fashion we are all apt to indulge, is carried on 
methodically and professionally by the science of statistics, of 
which it has been observed with profound truth that statistics can 
prove anything. As for myself, I suspect, a profound mistrust of 
statistics may have been implanted in me comparatively early in 
life by the almost certainly apocryphal story of the Oxford don 
of long ago, who found himself required to examine viva voce 
an undergraduate of little intelligence and less industry who was 
making his last desperate attempt on a preliminary examination, 
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and whose athletic prowess was su 


is fellow. ‘ried 
graduates, and indeed the don himself, 


playing fields. When the ordeal was over and, to the general 
astonishment and relief, it was known that the brawny young 
nitwit had passed, the don’s colleagues hastened to ask him how 


_ he (and I am afraid that by ‘he’ they meant the examiner and 


not the examinee) had contrived this miracle. 
‘It was easy’, he replied. ‘I had to viva him on one book of the 


- Iliad and one of the Odyssey, and, as you know, he had to get 


fifty per cent. of his answers right if he was to pass. I asked him 
who wrote the Iliad and he said “ Virgil”, and that was wrong. 
So then I asked him whether he could tell me who wrote the 
Odyssey, and he said “ No, sir”, and that was right, and he had 


_ his fifty per cent. and was through °. i Rs 


Unwavering Light on the lacie tient 

How often, too, the statistical calculation leaves the essentials 
of a situation all the more obscure for the cold unwavering light 
which it directs upon a relatively insignificant aspect of it; 
Nowadays the remotest by-election is preceded, accompanied, and 


followed by such a spate of elaborate statistical forecasts and 


analyses that it really seems that for many a bemused citizen 
the supreme significance of the contest in North Loamshire has 
come to be the reported swing of 3.25 votes to Mr. B.; whereas 


the actual result, which a few old-fashioned people still continue © 


to regard as its most significant aspect, was that the election was 
in fact won by Mr. A. : 
I have never myself been canvassed by one of the professional 


pollsters who painstakingly garner the opinions of the public, | 


nor have I ever knowingly met anybody who has been, but I 
have no doubt that their methods are as scientific as their manners 
must presumably be ingratiating. Nevertheless even they, I 


“suppose, must be liable to occasional lapses. Indeed, some years 


ago a friend of mine who happened to be an exalted official of 
the B.B.C. told me that during the late war he had been much 
looking forward to a certain concert on the air, and was greatly 
disappointed when, owing to some wartime mischance, it was not 
broadcast. In spite of which, he said, the figures for those who 
had listened to it were duly returned, down to the last decimal 
point, among the B.B.C.’s daily statistics. 

And what a vast proportion of the imponderables is inevitably 


have been desolated — 
~ to see him ploughed in his examination and exiled from the college 


ignored by the laymen who argue so confidently from statistical 


evidence! If, for example, you wish, as you well may, to prove 
that the abolition of capital punishment in this country will not 


encourage potential murderers, it will be highly irrelevant to 


point triumphantly, as is commonly done, to the demonstrable 


fact, if it is demonstrable, that the abolition of capital punish- 


ment in China or Peru was not in fact followed by an increase 
in the number of murders, unless and until you have exhaustively 
inquired into the respective histories, psychologies, and social 
structure of these lands, and satisfied yourself that the statis- 
tical phenomena in China and Peru on which you are relying 
were not due, party or wholly, to an increase, let us say, in the 


police force, an improvement in education, or any of a dozen 


other possible contributory causes. Le 
Planners’ Fodder 

The tyranny of numbers is largely due of course to the con- 
temporary cult of Planning, with a capital P. For inevitably to 
the Planner, dealing in human beings by the million in his remote 
bureau, his fellow-citizens are no longer John Smith with a 


passion for gardening or Jane Brown who runs the local Girl - 


Guides, with all his or her provoking idiosyncrasies, but the 
anonymous, bloodless material of graphs and statistics, mere 
Planners’ fodder, Possessing no known prejudices or character- 
istics. 

- I remember a Law Lord making a searching comment on the 
inevitable unreality of any generalization about human beings in 
the mass in the course of a debate in the House of Lords on 
crime and its Prevention. The debate was throwing up the usual 
cloud of statistics and the learned Judge was attacking the con- 
clusions of some of those who relied upon them. Those who are 


_ directly in contact with the actual criminal and the actual crime, 
oe he said, those who have to watch the demeanour in the dock 


are better ‘qualifi to judg 
those who, whether in govel 
merely examine broad, imp - 
While numbers of any kin can beguile and mislead, very larg ere, 
numbers can become positively intoxicating. Thus, when the © = 
Director of Religious Broadcasting announced in the early nine- 
teen-fifties that no fewer than 18,000,000 citizens were listening i oT 
each Sunday to religious broadcasts, there followed a respectful 


chorus of congratulations, to the general effect that although the 


churches were of course empty—and some newspapers obliged __ 
with their own depressing numerical estimates of declining church © 
attendance—nevertheless with well over a third of its population 
regularly listening-in to a. religious service all must be still com- 
paratively well with religion in Britain. As usual, the figures had ~ 
led the commentators astray. To begin with, I suspect that ae 
had got the figures on which their comparison was based wrong, 
and in any case they had drawn the wrong conclusions from it. 

Needless to say, I do not question the figures of the B.B.C. ‘fore rx 
listening-in; in a*process which involves arriving at 18,000,000 
by multiplying the results of questionnaires posed to an civil 
small selected sample, the possibilities of error would seem to be 
considerable; let us assume, however, that all of them were 
dexterously avoided. But it was all too evident that the margin of 
error in the press estimates of church attendance was prodigious. 
For you certainly will not arrive at an adequate picture of church 
attendance in Britain by popping in to Matins or Evensong in a 
few London churches, which was what the reporters appeared to 
have done. If I wished to take a census of church attendance in my 
own small village I should want to post a ready-reckoner at each 
of the four doors of the parish church at each of its four main — 
Sunday services, as well as at the Methodist chapel and the 
Roman Catholic church, and my agents would also have to count 
up the children in the scattered Sunday schools and Bible classes 
of the various denominations. In greater London, let alone Britain 
as a whole, such an enterprise would require the assistance of a 
considerable slice of the Civil Service plus a Picea BES pat = of 
local information. 
Armchair Listening and Worshipping Community 

Even assuming that the figures for church attendance were 
approximately correct, the assumption that sparse attendance at 
public worship can be compensated for by a spectacular quantity — 
of armchair listening was not. For the church congregation is a 
worshipping community, with the accent emphatically on com- 
munity. It is upon the assembled brotherhood that Grace 
descends; and ‘where two or three are gathered together Thou 
wilt grant their requests’. For all implied by which, 18,000,000 
mostly able-bodied listeners precariously attached to the faith 1) ae 
their fathers by the tenuous thread of a’ weekly half-hour Wits) io, 
wireless set is a highly inadequate substitute. _ , or 

Nor was the contrast between the volume of armchair listening- 


-in and church attendance the true comparison, inevitable though 
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it is for anyone whose first instinct is at all costs to tot up numbers 


of one kind or another. Thus several of the illustrations i in the 


first editions of Trollope’s novels depict enviably crowded church = 
pews; but how many of those mid-Victorian congregations were — 
in church because to be in church was respectable, or in order ie 
to placate the squire or to see the new bonnets? What makesa. 
Christian country is not a high proportion of. church-goers but i 
a high proportion of fully committed Christians. Of such, I 
believe, there is a slowly but steadily increasing proportion. tae 
the nature of Ses committed ioc like ee tages fs 


ment that last year thats were more aioe io mean u 
of England than in any year since 1914; and this 
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A Trip to Turkey 


By ADRIADNE NICOLAEFF 


OMETIMES I visit friends in Turkey. They wrote last 

autumn that things were not too good after the revolution 

in May: there was talk of curfew in the larger cities—in 

Istanbul, Ankara, Izmir; and no Turkish subject or resident 
could go abroad. They cancelled their bookings to Greece, and 
took their children to a sandy beach in Andalya—a strip of coast 
just beneath Asia’s land bulge into the Aegean. 

Having once gone by car from Istanbul to Izmir, I envied 
them the-drive. Mine had been a ten-hour trip over good roads 
and bad, with unexpected flashes of sea and lake in between the 
red mountain ranges dusted with snow on top, wooded with pines 
and silver birches, and olive trees and stunted vines lower down. 
Shepherds in biblical cloaks with their dogs and sheep wandered 
about the mountains. People in black rags worked in fields of 
maize and roses. Men and women, the women half veiled, stood 
about talking, beside oxen harnessed to a ramshackle cart. The 
sun beat down. The air was so clear I wanted to stretch out my 
arm and take a handful of snow from a mountain peak to cool my 
face. Yes, in a way, my friends were lucky, I thought, as I read 
in The Times about the Turkish government officials and univer- 
sity professors who were sacked. And I read about the trial of 
the four hundred at Yassiada—the mammoth trial of the pre- 
revolutionary government. And in due course I boarded a Turkish 
ship at Naples. 

After the Italian porter had stowed my luggage and left, the 
Turkish steward quickly closed the door and said: ‘ Where are 
you going? ’ 

‘Istanbul ’. 

‘Which part? ” he asked. 

I had got used to the woman-baiting which is a form of 
national sport in Italy. But this was different. So I gave the 
address I was going to, which happened to be in the centre of 


A view of Istanbul from the Golden Horn 
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Turkish shepherd in a * biblical cloak’ 


he added: ‘ Will you take a parcel for me through the customs? ’ 

‘What’s in the parcel? ’ 

‘A jumper, a cardigan, a skirt, and stockings for my sister. 
I’m a man and I’m not allowed to bring women’s clothes in. 
You're a woman and a foreigner. It’s easy for you’. 

‘Where shall I find your sister? ’ 

* You will write your address on a piece of paper and give it 
to me. I’ll give it to my sister. When she comes and brings you 
the piece of paper, you will give her the parcel’. 

‘Can I open your parcel and see what’s inside? ’ 

‘Yes, of course’, he said. 

‘Well, that’s all right ’, I said. It seemed harmless enough and 
well organized. And that’s how it 
worked out. I had wonderful service 
for the rest of the voyage, given with 
enormous dignity, obviously based on 
the idea of mutual service, which was 
curiously satisfying. The paraphernalia 
of tips became unimportant, and this 
seemed to apply to all the passengers. 

A strange relaxation of western ten- 
sions set in, There were a number. of 
Turkish post-graduate students going 
home from America, England, France, 
Germany, after three or four years of 
intensive study. This relaxation first 
showed itself in their eyes; then the 
shapes of their faces altered and became 
more mobile, As the ship ploughed its 
way through storm, fog, and sunshine, 
I threw questions at them, ‘ What’s 
going on in your country? ’ I asked. 

‘I don’t know. I’ve been away so 
long ’, came the answer. 

‘ Are you going back to a job? ’ 

“Yes, 7... dnerhaps,’: 

Between themselves they talked 
about the things they were bringing 
home: furs, expensive dinner sets, all 
kinds~of clothing. They were delighted 
to be going home, though home was 
under siege. 

‘What’s this revolution of yours 
about? ’ I said. 


j. Allan Gash ‘Freedom ’. 
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-Minarets of Istanbul and the 


‘certing casualness. 


Feeling thoroughly relaxed, not caring, cog aiantt No, 
it’s about the same. If you want to know about i it, read this’. - 


He gave me a pamphlet, published by the "Turkish Press, 


Broadcasting, and Tourist Agency. Inside there was a portrait of 


Kemal Ataturk, founder of modern Turkey nearly forty years ago. - 


In a context of civil war in the nineteen-twenties he prophesied 
‘toil, sweat, and tears’. Another prophecy of his was also quoted: 


‘ Assuming that those who hold the power of government within © 


the country have fallen into error, that they are fools and traitors, 


even in those circumstances, oh Turkish child of future genera- | 
tions, it is your duty to save the national lg e the~ 
Turkish Republic ’. . 


The pamphet was written before the trial and stated there 
would be no trial! After I had 
looked through it, one of my 
fellow-passengers talked of the 
beauty of Turkey, its untapped 
wealth, and the poverty and 
ignorance of the people. 

‘Nobody knows about Tur- 
key. We need visitors who will 
-go back home and tell their 
friends about us’ 

The ship came gliding in 
over the opalescent Sea of Mar- 
mara, towards the opening of 
the Golden Horn, where slug- 
gish sweet water joins the cold, 
fast-flowing sea water. of the 
Bosphorus. The- foothills of 
Anatolia rose out of the bay on 
the right. This was Asia. On 
the left was Europe, with the 


shipping masts pointing at the 
sky. You can take a penny 
steamer from Europe to Asia. 
Transitions from western to 
oriental values and back again 
happen with the same discon- 


The Turkish porter who came 
for my luggage could not. 
believe that I had no trunks. I 
knew what he meant, as I 


_ waited on the quay for him. 


Porters, bent at the hips at a right angle, with four or five trunks 
and heavy leather cases strapped on their flat backs, came padding 
down the gangway. In the customs shed, people’s personal posses- 
sions were spread out on the counters. Garments which looked 
new were taxed, 
_ Passengers. The rule was that your luggage should befit your 
" station in life. Tourists were exempt. The customs official chalked 
me in with a charming smile. My porter reappeared, ‘ Where are 
you going? 7] named the street and asked for a taxi. 
“It’s very near’, 

I'll be cheaper ’. 

He slipped off the arm-band with his number, gave | it to a 
friend, got the luggage organized on a couple of straps and we 
set off. He was elderly, lean, grizzled, and the sweat poured down 
his face as we came into the sun. It was not near. It took half 
an hour. He had to rest a couple of times and he explained that 
he had to do this or he would not make enough money. I doubt 
if he was cheaper than a taxi. 

The nearest thing to Piccadilly Circus or Trafalgar Square in 


Astanbul is Taxim Square, It is also the long-distance coach and 
of this to make them lose face abroad’, was | 


communal taxi terminus.. Trams go clanging past, touching 
sparks off the rails. The tram lines connect the suburbs beyond 
the Hilton and Divan hotels with the main shopping street, 
thronged with people, walking in the road and dodging the 
traffic. The shopping centre turns into the banking and com- 
mercial district, which sprawls past the docks, across the bridge 
to old Istanbul, with its bazaar, mosques, palaces, and museums. 

In Taxim Square a monument to Kemal Ataturk faces distantly 


/ 


A loaded porter in Istanbul 


especially if they belonged to third-class 


he said. ‘I'll carry your luggage for you. 
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Radio Variety Show.  Sendenahed> among Te <pope’ 5 agree 
familiar, there was a one-man turn; nothing distinctive about 
him; he was middle-aged, clean-shaven, balding, and he wore a 
lounge suit. For his act, made up of songs, he put on different 
hats, spectacles, moustaches, beards, and generally transmogrified _ 
himself. In one of his songs he was Mr. Ten Per Cent, and © 
recounted his many travels and important deals with foreign az 
firms and governments at a ten 
per cent. profit to himself. The 
artist's arms moved faster and 
faster, shovelling cash’ into his 
pockets, as it were, and you 
could almost hear it clink. 
Finally, Mr. Ten Per Cent came 

to rest at Yassiada. This | 
brought the house down. The © 
laughter was not unkind. It im- 
plied appreciation of corruption. 

_ Mr. Ten Per Cent had not got 
away with it, that’sall. 
Mr. Ten Per Gent of the 

_ comic song was the ex-Minister 
of Finance, a man of flesh and 
blood actually on trial for 
corruption, a charge implying 
the death penalty. Yassiada is 
a naval base in the Sea of Mar- 
mara: a bleak island, festooned ~ 
with barbed wire, the scene of 
the trial which began in Octo- 
ber. So, after the variety show,. 
I asked my friends about this 
song. They could have answered, 
the Minister of Finance deserves 
what’s coming to him, he is 
rotten, corrupt; or they could 
have said, it’s kicking a man 
who’s already down; or, it’s 
official propaganda “but neces- 
sary; or, it will prejudice the 
trial. They ‘aa even have said, whatever the truth of the matter, 
the song is lacking i in taste. But what they did say was: ‘ It’s the 
first time we’ve had political comment in these radio shows ” es 

* But it’s not on the government in power! ” 

‘No, of course not, it’s on the government on trial’, was the 
answer. ‘ And that’s a form of freedom, you know!” — 

This issue of freedom was being worked out in terms of the 
death penalty at Yassiada, and by curtailment of individual free- 
dom throughout Turkey. I met a woman with two children, wait- 
ing to join her husband in Paris. She had been waiting since July — 
for a special permit to leave the country. In her bee I met fear — 
—the obverse side of freedom. : 

‘ Why are you afraid? ’ I asked. 
| ‘You never know, from day to day, what’s going t to baled “2 
next. When a government organizes looting, and seventeen 
people get killed, are you surprised that I’m _ afraid?” Blea 
was referring to the September riots, five years ago, when 
foreign, mostly Greek, property was smashed up. This ‘happened - - 
simultaneously in several of the larger towns. The ex-government — goat 
was accused of organizing these riots, ‘ But they’re ee accused 
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I heard. 
To make them lose face ‘dome; there was : 
oyna: which could be lumped together un 
of ‘ ores ee An illegitimate 1 
th—the possession of 


— is it 
ry; “It’s. party Ese ccxpiians versus communism. Only we 


play it rather differently out here?’ came the answer. 
_.  *To the Anatolian peasant Menderes was a man of God’, 
came another answer. ‘ He went among the people and he built 
- mosques, not schools. He was really rather simple-minded, you 
_know. Anyway, he didn’t get away with igs, 
> ao “What now?’ 
/ _* Nobody knows! Neither the peasants, ‘nor anybody else! ’ 
ae I was said witha shrug, | 
And so the trial and the loss of face all round went on and on. 
But what is the trial really about? Does the Turkish nation 
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By MERCEDE 


HE first day I met Isadora she was standing by the sea 
in the sun in front of her house in Long Island in a 
place called Amagausett. White sand dunes unrolled 
_ along the beach with pale green reeds rising from them, 
pert I felt that the dunes, the reeds, the beach, the sea—all of 
~ these—mingled with her and she was part of them. As we sat 
- on the beach, she at once spoke to me of her dead children. Two 
of them, Deirdre and Patrick, her son by Gordon Craig and so 
Ellen Terry’s grandson, while still babies, were drowned in the 
Seine in Paris. Her third child was born dead. I believe these 
children were rarely out of her thoughts. That day on the sand, 
speaking of the two children who were drowned, she drew tears 
to my eyes. She asked me what she could do to make up for 
having made me weep. I said: ‘ Dance for me’ 
Without a word, she led me across a cornfield into an old fee 
_ She motioned me to sit down on some 
boxes. Standing in the centre of the 
‘barn she asked: ‘ What shall I dance 
for you?” : 
Rs I answered: ‘Dance the resurrec-: 
< tion of your children’. | 
She dropped down to her knees and 
‘ hung her head, her face almost touch- 
_ ing the ground. She began to hum. 
Gradually she rose to a kneeling posi- 
tion, then to a standing one, Then she 
danced, Isadora’s dancing is hard to 
describe, especially to young people 
who have been brought up on ortho- 
-_ dox ballet. Perhaps I can best convey 
the sense of it by quoting Gordon 
Craig, who said that in all his life, 
_ although he had seett hundreds of so- 
called dancers, he had seen only two 
= real dancers, a street girl in Naples 
and Isadora. Watching her that day, 
I forgot time and place. I cannot say 
| how long she danced. She ended with 
sa great sweeping gesture of resurrec- 
- tion, her arms extended and her head 
thrown back, She seemed possessed 
and entirely out of herself. When she 
finished, she dropped her arms to her 
sides and stood motionless. Then she 
- returned, as from a far land. She said, 
_ *I believe I have danced more per- 
fi RSS oe smal 
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Isadora Duncan dancing: an early photograph 


ates; and through muddle, inefficiency and even simple 
mindedness squandering Turkey} 5 heritage? The inertia, th 
incfficiency that a traveller may find restful is resented | 


educated Turks. They have been abroad and they are ashamed of ay is, 


the primitive conditions in their own country, which they put — 
down to the illiteracy rate—something like 75 per cent. For them 
the party issue is not the right wing versus the left wing at home, 
or capitalism as against communism abroad; it is the Moslem 
faith as against literacy and material progress. Some of them 
feel that the Moslem faith is a barrier between Turkey and 
Europe, both Christian and Communist Europe. They bitterly 
resent the barrier; and they quote Kemal Ataturk, who sign- 
posted Turkey in relation to Europe and disestablished the 
Church.—Home ‘Service 


-_- Isadora Duncan: a Paradox 


S DE ACOSTA 


while keeping a well-determined outline. She used her body 
naturally, but in no way was her dancing ‘arty-crafty’. When 
she read in the newspapers that her dancing was Greek she 
used to laugh. ‘ What fools these newspaper people are—what 


nonsense they write about me’, she said, adding, “ How little they — 


understand me, for my first dance—when I was three years old 
—was an Irish jig and my dancing ever since has been the dance 
of the wind, the sea, the trees, the mountains—or maybe just 
Red Indians whom my thother encountered on the plains of 
America when she was travelling across them and carrying me 
_ —undoubtedly even then dancing in her womb ’. 


Among people Isadora had a sense of fun, too. She always . 


seemed to convey a kind of comradeship when she was amongst 
strangers or in a crowd. When we once went into a restaurant 
in Montmartre, everyone began to applaud Isadora. When she 
Zeowa _-.teached one table «she -juimed 
3 and smiled and waved her hand. 
_ Then she said in French, in a most 
endearing voice and as though she 
were talking to children: ‘I am sure 
you all know how much I love cham- 
pagne and possibly you are happy to 
see me only because you suspect that 
I might offer you some as well as 
drinking it myself. My friends, you are 
right; we must all drink to France’. 
She made a gesture to the maitre 
@hétel to open champagne for every- 
one and amidst cheers she sat down; 
but as she did so she said to me in a 
low tone: ‘Darling, have you got 
enough money? ’ Of course she hadn’t 
enough—she never had any! And if 
any unfortunate person round her had, 
she always urged them in a most be- 
guiling and persuasive manner to 


Ne ee 


spend it on her! 

‘Everyone knows how dirty money 
is—all covered with nasty germs; one 
surely doesn’t want to keep those hor- 
rid beasts in one’s pocket’, she would 
exclaim. 

In Paris, about 1926, the Princess 
Violette Murat gave a party at her 
house. Isadora and I went to it with 
that talented French actor, Marcel 
Herrand, and his friend, Walter Shaw. 
Nijinsky was at the party, and when 
- Isadora entered the ballroom I saw 


spend it at once and, naturally, to 


654 


Isadora Duncan with her pupils 


him rush to her and kiss her hand. At the same moment the 
orchestra started playing The Blue Danube. Isadora seized 
Nijinsky, and placing her hands on his hips she started to lead 
him in the waltz. Everyone stopped dancing: we all stood and 
watched these two great dancers—each from the opposite pole 
of the dance—waltzing together. Isadora threw her head back 
and with half-closed eyes smiled as though she was in heaven. 
Nijinsky, on the contrary, looked as though he was in absolute 
agony. Both were out of step and waltzed abominably. We, the 
onlookers, laughed and clapped as they whirled round and round 
the room. As the music stopped Isadora pushed Nijinsky down 
on to a sofa. Out of breath she said: ‘If I had only had you 
when you were four years old, I could have made a dancer 
out of you’. 

Isadora’s was a very Irish type of beauty. In height she was, 
I should say, about five feet four or five feet five inches, She 
often looked taller because she had such a magnificent carriage. 
When I met her, she had grown rather heavy but when she first 
started dancing she was very slender. She had a small head and 
a small face, both beautifully placed and perfectly balanced on a 
long neck. Her hair was auburn and her eyes, as.I recall them, 
were hazel and set wide apart. She had a white, delicate skin; 
her nose was small and charmingly shaped and her mouth was a 
generous one. I often noticed how it reflected her moods. She 
moved her arms and hands exquisitely in what always seemed 
to me a flowing, almost a rippling motion and her body always 
seemed to dance. No matter in what position, her body had a 
movement of the dance, a rhythm, a suppleness, a softness. It 
was quite different from that of the Russian ballet dancer. Often 
Isadora expressed despair to me at the manner in which she 
considered the Russian ballet dancer ‘ deformed ’"—that was the 
word she used. She said: ‘They are not dancers. They are 
acrobats and contortionists ’. 

Isadora walked beautifully; she walked freely, unfettered by 
clothes as she always wore a loose flowing chiffon costume with 
a scarf round her neck—the ever-present scarf which at the end 
caused her death. She never at any time wore a corset, and I 
never saw her wear stockings no matter how cold the weather. 
In the street she wore sandals, but when she danced on the stage 
or was ai home she was barefoot. She used to kick off her sandals 
the minute she entered the house. 

I am convinced that the modern woman owes much of her 
freedom of dress to Isadora. At a time when women were laced 
tightly into corsets, their faces hidden behind veils, their bodies 
buadied up in clothes, wearing high-necked bathing costumes 
wth long sleeves and stockings, Isadora proclaimed this mode 
of dressing as ‘ unhealthy ’ and ‘ nonsense ’. 

In January 1916, during the first world war, while she was 
walking down Fitth Avenue in New York with her eight adopted 
daughters, rangiag in age from twelve to fifteen, the children 
like herself dressed in flowing costumes and wearing bright- 

.coloured woollen capes and of course barelegged and wearing 
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sandals, she was arrested for 
‘indecency’ and for ‘ corrupting 
the public morals’, During her 
one-day imprisonment, surrounded 
by newspaper men, she held forth 
about the idiotic manner in which 
women were forced to dress. She 
called upon them to free them- 
selves, to let God’s sunlight reach 
their bodies—to put their naked 
feet on God’s earth and in God’s 
sea. Of course the press all over 
the world printed what she said, 
and a drastic reform in women’s 
dress certainly followed soon after, 
but I think even Isadora did not 
go as far as envisaging a bikini! 
I saw Isadora dance three times 
on the stage—twice in New York 
and then at the Mogador Theatre 
in Paris shortly before her death. 
But I was very fortunate because 
she often danced for me alone, 
sometimes far into the small hours of the morning. She had a 
perfect ear and she could hum any score without making a mistake, 
She had a considerable influence on the theatre. It was she 
who first used drapes and depended solely on lighting when she 
danced. Gordon Craig saw the simplicity of her stage settings 
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and was so impressed by them that he afterwards carried out this » 
same scheme of drapes and lighting in many of his productions. 
Her other great passion beside dancing was children—all — 


children, She dreamed of an exchange of children all over the 
world in a continual educational and cultural chain. She said: 
‘ This will make children love all countries instead of just their 
own. It will erase for them the sad curse of nationalism ’. 

Isadora was a paradox. She did not believe in marriage and 
thought women should choose whatever man they liked for the 
father of their children. But in many ways her code of behaviour 
was strict—almost puritanical; she was a profound believer, less 
perhaps in religion than in life. But of art she said: ‘All art 
should have its foundation in religion, for without this it would be 
ignoble. Art which is not religion is not art at all, it is mere 
merchandise ’. 

Because of the many contradictions in her nature, I think that 
while Isadora lived she was much misunderstood, Perhaps she 
still is. Rodin, who made many powerful drawings of her in water- 
colour, told me that she would not be understood until at least 
fifty years after her death. 

Hers was a tragic death. I think I can say she called it to her. 
I used to drive her in my car and she would urge me to go 
faster and faster: ‘ How wonderful it would be if we were killed ’, 
she would cry. At other times she would exclaim: ‘I want to die! 
I want to die! I cannot live without my children ’. While riding 
in a small car her scarf—the scarf so identified with her—caught 
in the wheel and, as it revolved, it tightened round her neck and 
broke it. She was killed instantly —Home Service 


Faded Posteard from Calvi 


Burnt sienna, mustard, mauve, 

Spiced and decked with herb and flower, 
The dromedary mountains move 

Into the dumb interior. 


Rock and fortress jut in a fist 

Flung out at the cuckoo-haunted hills, 
Cactus and palm adorn the wrist, 
The sleeve is swathed in nightingales. 


Long waves lick along the shore 
Where, over the swaying, plate-glass bay, 


The sunstruck city climbs the air, ~ ~ 
Huge as a dream of Africa. eee 
_ JAMES BROCKWAY — 
fim 
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6 HAVE Sten wondered that in an age fond of Ritruiites 
few or none regard the Antiquities of Music’. When Roger 
North wrote those words, rather more than 200 years ago, 
what he wrote was largely true. He was an old man, living 


in what we sometimes call the age of Bach and Handel (though he 


knew little of Handel and nothing of Bach) and he was trying 
to set down his own particular recollections of music and 
musicians in seventeenth-century England, besides summarizing 
‘the known or accepted facts of remoter antiquity. North’s recol- 
lections have by far the higher value; but from the point of view 
of musical historiography, North’s way of setting about a descrip- 
‘tion of antique music is not without interest of a human kind. 
He tries to maintain a golden mean, a middle path, between ‘ total 
neglect’ on the one hand, and ‘ perpetual guessing ’ on the other. 
In other words, if there is evidence at hand, then make the best 
of it; if not, give it up and do something else instead. His own 
metaphor i is a picturesque one, taken from the hunt, and remind- 
ing us that he was, after all, a country gentleman: 
_So ‘hounds in a cold scent are diligent, and all scent failing 
desist, and hopelessly trot away. This thought came into my 
mind when I had a fancy to hunt after the Antiquities of Music, 
~and I had certainly acted the despairing hound, if some personal 
penser and experience had not detained me. 


Importance of Personal Judgment 
North was a keen amateur musician, and much of what he 
wrote about and discussed critically he had either played or heard 
played. Now, in the twentieth century, there is sometimes a lack 
of that ‘personal memory and experience’ even in the more 
_ creative examples of musical historiography, those written by 
_ musicologists who are themselves musicians. In the long run, it is 
the personal judgment that counts most, even though slightly 
biased; and however much one reads of scientific musicology and 
historical writing on music, the artistic rather than the scientific 


or historical attitude is the one that makes that greatest impres- — 


sion. In the first years of our century there appeared Volumes 1 
and 2 of ‘the Oxford History of Music*. They were the work not 
of a professional musician or musical scholar but of the Slade 
Professor of Fine Art in the University of Oxford—Harry Ellis 
Wooldridge. Wooldridge, a man of wide artistic interests, was 


specially devoted to painting and its history. His musical know- - 


ledge came as the result of his enthusiasm for antiquity and his 
wide reading, and he was assisted by his wife, who translated 


from the German much indispensable basic material by Wilhelm - 


Meyer, Friedrich Ludwig, and Johannes Wolf. Others who helped 


him were the Stainers, whose work on Dufay is still of value, and 


one of the greatest of our English liturgiologists, Walter Howard 
Frere. ; 

The range of those two volumes was from Greek music to 
Palestrina, a formidable enough undertaking for a musical 

~ specialist, let alone an art historian. In the English language, only 
one other similarly far-ranging account has appeared from the pen 
of one man: Music in the Middle Ages, and Music in the 
Renaissance, by Gustave Reese of New York. Reese, the musician 
and musicologist, finds time to discuss, even illustrate, the sister 
arts of music; whereas the art historian Wooldridge never once 
mentions the significance of ancient statuary, medieval illumina- 
tions, or Renaissance intarsia. Reese’s books demand the utmost 
concentration from the reader, who is rightly expected to 
co-operate by looking up musical scores or, better still, playing 
and singing the music if at all possible; Wooldridge, who was 
more concerned with the writings of theorists than with music as 
ch, ‘had few readers who stayed with him to the end. His 
_ writing was solemn and academic, and although he quoted many 
a examples in type, my impression is that he had never 
! y heard | what they sounded like. Would he have attempted 


Lie 


to aeons ‘and evaluate the artistic importance of a Gothic 
cathedral or a medieval castle merely by studying a ground plan? 
A plan conveys nothing whatever of the beauties of stained glass, 
of cascading fan-vaults, of soaring nave arches; and I maintain 
that a two-line version of a clausula by Léonin conveys nothing 
of the possible beauties of vocal timbre, instrumental colour, and 


spatial sonority that must undoubtedly have made medieval 
liturgical music at once attractive and awe-inspiring. 


ety Music 


‘For the historian of early music, it is still difficult to know 


exactly how the: music sounded, although considerable progress 
has been made in the last twenty years. Too often the writer is 
forced to discuss the content of a manuscript collection with 
hundreds of separate items, of which he may have heard an 
indifferent performance of one or two. It is often stated, rightly, 
that a thirteenth-century motet is hard for the listener to follow, 
because of its simultaneous and different texts and its remarkably 
independent melodic lines. In the course of the eleventh Kenyon 
Lecture, given at Vassar College in November 1952, Paul Henry 
Lang drew attention to this phenomenon, stressing the ascendancy 
of text and declamation over music: 


The more we try to take in the motet as a whole, the more the 


melodies disturb one another; thus we either jump from place to 
place or follow one melody and let the others remain in the 
background. The whole of the form—and an infinitely chiselled 
and incredibly complicated form it is—is nevertheless nothing 
— document, the document of the superhuman force of the 
ver 


The text, as Lang says, is a powerful element, and melodic 
coherence often seems to be subjugated to it. Almost certainly the 
singers got more out of a performance than the listeners, just as, 


in more recent times, the man who plays in a string quartet or 


sings in a madrigal experiences enjoyment or elation far beyond 
that of the keenest member of the audience. Physical participation 
is of far greater significance than critical abstraction, since it is 
capable of existing in its own right. When criticism attempts to 
exist without performance, as it does in countless books on 


musical history, ae results are sometimes peculiar, often’ 


deplorable. 


Forerunners or Forebears of Forerunners 


W. H. Hadow, in his editorial preface to the Oxford History, | 


fell into line with the ‘evolutionary’ ideas which were then 
popular: you had a handful of great figures, and all the rest were 
forerunners, or the forebears of forerunners: 

Over six centuries of work went to provide Palestrina with 
his medium; Purcell succeeded in the fullness of time to a long 
line of English ancestry; Bach, though he owed much to Pachelbel 
and Buxtehude, much to Vivaldi and Couperin, was under still 
greater obligation to that steady growth and progress which the 
spirit of German church music had maintained since the days 
of Luther. 

There are few literary historians who would risk exposure to 
ridicule by asserting that Shakespeare was under an obligation 
to Chaucer, or Tasso to Dante; music, in this as in so many other 
unfortunate respects, is in a class of its own—a very junior class. 
The hero-worshipping evolutionary adherents kept wisely to the 
well-trodden paths of Western art-music, for this path suited 
their purpose as well as their methods. Music, biography, docu- 
mentation, theoretical writings—all these were available for the 
edifice they proposed to build. Yet this music was in fact only 
one of many musics. There is little or no mention of popular 
music, folk music, dance music, even though the effect of these 
on art-music is admitted to be considerable. Still less is there 
any display of enthusiasm for non-western musics, with the 


# Volume 3 of the New Oxford History of Music—Ars Nova and the Renaissance 1300-1540—was published last year, price £3 3s. 
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Roman field. 


improvement in method and in scope, It is not merely a question 


of size; that the New Oxford History will be twice the size of — 


the old, or that the single-handed contributor has been replaced 
by a host of experts—scope, both historical and geographical, is 
what matters now, and the New Oxford History boasts an entire 
volume given up to Ancient and Oriental Music. The field has 
given place to the furrow in the sense that research is nowadays 
so specialized that a team of contributors is necessary where 
formerly one would suffice. Every editor knows the dangers and 
pitfalls of this method: the lack of a really good bird’s-eye view 
of the historical panorama, the tendency of one contributor to 


encroach upon the space allotted to another: But this is a small 
price to pay for the belief that we are really, at last, getting 


somewhere in our efforts to find out what happened i in music. 


Pitfalls in Matin Mucicoleaa A 
Are there other pitfalls in our modern, so-called scientific 
methods of musicology? I think there are. One of the greatest of 


Half-a-century of work and thought has brought aa it ae a t th gent 
as a result the general 


them is the tendency to accept what any self-styled expert — 


happens to write or (in the case of music) to transcribe. By 
accepting this the man who is working in a more general field, 
and ultimately the performer, will receive a distorted, even totally 
reversed impression of what actually was intended by the com- 
poser. But if we cannot trust the expert, whom can we trust? 
Bertrand Russell’s An Enquiry into Meaning and Truth draws 


upon historical procedure by way of illustrating epistemological 


problems: 


In the epistemological order most of us are content to believe 
about (say) Julius Caesar, what we find in reliable books. But 
the critical historian must go to manuscripts and inscriptions; 
his data are certain shapes, of which the interpretation may some- 
times be very difficult. In the case of cuneiform inscriptions, for 
example, the interpretation depends upon very elaborate: induc- 
tions; to set out why we should believe what we do about 
Hamurabi is a very complicated matter. For the critical historian, 
the essential premises are that he sees certain shapes on certain 


. tablets; for us, that he says he does, together with whatever. 


reasons we may have for believing him to be truthful, which must 
consist in a comparison of his statements with our own 
experience. 
So we come back to that ‘ personal memory and experience’ 
so highly prized by Roger North. 
One of our more perspicacious London music critics attended 
recently, with a friend of his (a Benedictine monk) a provincial 


festival performance of Monteverdi’s Vespers. As they left, at 


the end of the performance, the critic said: ‘ Father, that’s 
rather a long-drawn-out Vespers, isn’t it?’ and his companion 
(doubtless thinking that an hour-and-three-quarters was a long 
time for a service that can be said in twenty minutes) felt bound 
to agree. Contrast this simple exchange of ideas inspired by 
“personal memory and experience’ with the acres of books and 


articles in English, French, German, and Italian on the subject — 


of Monteverdi’s Vespers. All of them copy from each other;. and 


the more learned the professor the less likelihood there is that 
he will have availed himself of the elementary expedient of — 


reading Monteverdi’s original title-page, which proves con- 


clusively (if proof were needed) that fiye of the items usually 


included in the Ass dee are no part of that service at all. 


Rc audkestond Musical Epochs 


If Brahms’s Requiem were to be made half as long again by 


inserting items from his Marienlieder throughout the work, there 


would be a hue and cry from music-lovers and the cognoscenti. 


Because Monteverdi happens to be a composer who lived 250 
years before Brahms nobody cares. It may therefore be argued 
that there are certain areas and epochs of musical history that 
are still largely misunderstood, in spite of the rapidly growing 
pile of literature ostensibly about them. Perhaps the historian 
has been looking for the wrong thing, and in his search has been 
so misguided as to miss completely the facts that are of genuine 
and fundamental importance, Similarly, the performance of old 


_ mnusic has been exploited by esoteric sit whose main concern 


“publiateedt? many texts withGat. aii music orig inall wedded to 


Reese’s words will ring snug: in the ears = at all wi have ‘had, 


_ musical history has made some progress since the days of 


_ The ear, as well as the ae ee = 


of the matter stands i int 
musical. pene 

Our understanding and eS Ee ‘of. ie 
church music of all kinds, has been hampered 
by an seeecHUSNY non-musical ems of mate! 


them, and conversely musical scholars have published 
mented upon ‘much early music without reference to 
occupied in the liturgy and—more important—the formal 
of the text on the music. But the last ten years” have si 
tremendous advance, and it may not be long before the music 
written before 1650 will all look, and sound, different from what — 
is generally imagined to be correct. At this stage, musical history : 
will have to be partially rewritten, and it is possible that the © 
stress will be not so much on sacred music or secular, those two hy 
convenient but sometimes -poky pigeon-holes, but on what is — 
known as occasional music, According to George Santayana, _ 
“Music: interests humanity most when it is wedded to human — 
events’, It would indeed be possible to trace the history of a 2 
nation in the music written for its great political events, ite +5 
coronations, days of mourning, consecrations of cathedrals, royal : 
births and noble’ marriages. It may be asserted that this is not 
musical history; but it is music in history, and as such may 
illuminate where dry technical analysis could sace obscure. SOTA 
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Cure for Conceit and Vanity ed eadee rata Sa 

There is no. doubt that an extensive and intensive course VF 
musical history, well taught, would improve the outlook of many © 
music students of today, whether their aim be composition or — 


performance. One of Robert Schumann’s more telling obiter — 


dicta was that ‘ the study of the history of music, supplemented — 
by hearing actual performances of the masterpieces of different 
epochs, will prove the most rapid and effectual cure for conceit — 
and vanity’. By no means all students are conceited or vain, 
but they could learn much from the breadth and depth of our 
Western art-music, as well as from folk-song and non-Western 
musics, The minds of composers might also be improved: at 
present they are at the disadvantage of a system of training based 
on so-called Palestrina technique. Josquin wrote magnificent — 
counterpoint, so too did Dufay and Machaut and Perotin, Why 
cannot they be taken as models? A study of their work and an — 
ability to reproduce the essentials of its style would give thes. 
composer of today a flexibility he could otherwise acquire only 
by working out his own artistic salvation, iaiceeners of 
teachers and systems. , 
The teaching and writing | of musical. history are two of the 
most difficult assignments in ‘the academic-literary world. Its _ 


_ basic problem has been brilliantly summed up Re epee Reese 


in the Preface to his Music in the Renaissance: 


If there were such a thing as polyphony in “prose, it would 
obviously be a godsend to the writer of history, whatever it might 
be to the reader. The historian would be spared his persisting 
struggle to reconcile the chronological thrust with the regional — 
spread—the development, over the years, of one kind of growth — 
with the diffusion, over vast meat, e many ae of growth 
simultaneously. ; 


one way or another, to face up to these problems, The s 


Hawkins, Ambros, even Adler; for the successor to Adler’. 
in Germany was the Handbuch der Musikwissenschaft, 
ten volumes by Ernst Biicken. It was one of first 
of music to give generous space to illustrations, in both mono- 
chrome and colour, an idea which has been ta eee 
Marc Pincherle in a one-volume work of grea ii ; 
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Im with the Refuge-for LIFE! 


My pension policy is valuable—in an 
emergency [ve got money behind me— 
what’s more I’ve no worries about retire- 
ment. 


I can pay the modern way by monthly 
banker’s order. It’s so much easier than 
budgeting for a lump sum each year. 


I can choose, when I retire, how I will 
take my nest egg—in cash or as a pension 
for life ! 

My pension policy has been designed to 
suit my purse and my needs. I have 
such confidence in the Refuge. They have 
specialised in-life assurance for over one 

_ | fundred years. 


REFUGE 


\ , 
After the Retirement Presentation 
: pam then 2 
This is the title of our new Brochure specially 
written for those who would like to know more about 
protecting their family and arranging a pension at 

the same time. In simple language it outlines the 
various provisions which can be made and the cost, 
Write for a copy today or contact the local Refuge 
office... the address is in the telephone directory. 


REFUGE ASSURANCE GOMPANY LIMITED Chief Office. OXFORD ST., MANCHESTER 1 
ee 
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THE LISTENER 


OUR UNIQUE HERITAGE 


No book has influenced English speech and char- 
acter as has the Authorized Version of the Bible, 
first published 350 years ago. 

Since its foundation in 1804 The British and 
Foreign Bible Society has circulated many millions 
of copies of the Authorized Version. 

Today this Society is engaged upon 328 separate . 
projects to provide translations of the Scriptures in 
languages which lack as yet a complete Bible. 

If you value the heritage of 1611, will you help to 
extend it to less privileged lands in 1961? 

Legacies, Subscriptions and Donations will be 


gratefully acknowledged by The General Secretaries, 


THE BIBLE HOUSE, 
146, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, 
LONDON, —.C.4 
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B.B.C. NEWS 
HEADLINES 


April 5—11 


Wednesday, April 5 

The Government’s Economic Survey for 
1961 is published 

Trawlermen at Grimsby and Hull decide to 
strike in protest against the landing of 
fish by Icelandic trawlers 

Belgium says she will accept the Security 
Council’s resolution calling on her to 
withdraw all her military and political 
advisers from the Congo 


Thursday, April 6 

The French Government confirms that talks 
with the Algerian rebel leaders will not 
open at Evian tomorrow 

The Royal Commission on the Press under 
the chairmanship of Lord Shawcross 
holds its first meeting 


Friday, April 7 

Mr. Harold Macmillan, in a speech at 
Boston, emphasizes the importance of 
closer Western unity 

National Association of Schoolmasters de- 
cides at annual conference that May 1 
shall be the date of a token strike in 
protest against Government’s refusal to 
include the Association in salary negotia- 
tions 


Saturday, April 8 


Mr. Macmillan and President Kennedy end 
their talks 

U. N. troops in the Congo disarm and take 
prisoner a number of President Tshombe’s 
troops attempting to capture the railway 
junction of Kabalo in N. Katanga 


Sunday, April 9 


Mr. Macmillan arrives in Ottawa for talks 
with Mr. Diefenbaker, Prime Minister of 
Canada 


President Ngo Dinh Diem of South Viet- 
mam is re-elected for another five-year 
term of office 


Unofficial strike of electricians over opera- 
tion of new’shorter working week causes 
cancellation of some B.B.C. television 
programimes 


Monday, April 10 


UN. Political Committee approves resolu- 
tion condemning South Africa’s policy of 
apartheid by 93 votes to 1 

Trawlermen’s strike ends at Hull 


Lord De L’sle, V.C,, is appointed 
Governor-General of Australia 

Representatives of Electrical Trades Union 
meet B.B.C. officials in effort to end elec- 
tricians’ strike 


Tuesday, April 11 


President de Gaulle says he will do nothing 
to stop Algeria seceding from France 

Sixty-nine Conservative M.P.s vote against 
the Government during the passage of 
the Criminal Justice Bill through the 
Commons 


Jono Kenyatta says that in an independent 


Kenya all people will have equal citizen- 
ship 


THE LISTENER 


Smoke-pouring from the British cargo liner ‘ Dara’ which was burnt out 

after an explosion while sailing in the Persian Gulf on April 8. Rescue 

ships picked up about 560 survivors, but earlier this week 212 people 

were still unaccounted for. The es ship later sank while being towed 
to Bahrein 


Keer 


Schoolboys watching a working model of trams at the Model Railway 
Exhibition last week at the Central Hall, Westminster 


APRIL 13 196i2° 7 


The British Prime Minister and the President of the United States photographed outside the 
White House last week before starting their discussions on international problems, Some of 
their talks took place on the President’s yacht on the Potomac River ree oe 


Manor Premier King, seven-year- 

champion shire stallion at the Natio: 

Heavy Horse Show held at Pet 
borough last week 
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Officers and men of different 
nationalities taking part in a 
ceremony held at Louveciennes, 
near Versailles, on April 6 to 
celebrate the tenth anniversary 


of the establishment of Su- Adolf Eichmann, whose trial for crimes against the Jewish 

preme Headquarters, Allied people and humanity during the second world war opened in 

Powers in Europe (S.H.A-P.E.) Jerusalem on April 11. This photograph, released last week, 

Mr. Lyndon Johnson, Ameri- shows him in his cell at Jalama, near Haifa, where up to a few 

can Vice-President, attended days before his trial, he was imprisoned. Eichmann was brought 
the ceremony by Israeli agents from Argentina last year 


Fasblilisi niasietiad 
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ner King Zog of Albania who died in Paris on April 9, aged: sixty- 
> son of a hereditary chieftain, he was in turn Prime Minister and 
- of his country before proclaiming himself King in 1928. When 
was invaded by Italy in 1939, King Zog and his wife and infant son 
to Greece and later came to England (when this photograph was 
r the duration of the war. In 1946 he was formally deposed by an 
Communist Government and lived in exile in the United States and 
France until his death 


LS a 


Spring blossom in Regent’s Park, London: a photograph taken earlier this week 


Left: Noah and his family rejoicing at the return of the dove to the Ark: a scene from the 
medieval Wakefield Mystery plays now being performed professionally for the first time for 400 
years, at the Mermaid Theatre, London 
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Charles H, Pugh Ltd, 


wing the QUIETEST 
=! Stroke Motor Mowing — 


within reach of everyone | 


THE NEW 12” and 14’ ATCO’s set a new standard for domestic 
motor mowing. They are as revolutionary in conception as were 
the original ATCO Motor Mowers in 1921. They are simpler to 
operate, have more complete specifications, and are stronger and 
lighter than ever before. And the 196] prices* are unbelievably low. 


... AND REMEMBER IT IS €@'TCO FOR LIFE! 


The quality of ATCO service has been a bye-word for the past 40 years. 
Every ATCO can be serviced from one of the many’'ATCO-owned branches, 
and EVERYWHERE there is an ATCO Engineer ready to advise and help 
you with your motor mowing problems. - 


ATCO LAWN EDGE TRIMMER a ae 
I nee 
I 
I 
l 


> Motor Mower Manufacturers i | } 
) GINE spec nec 
“z NEW pps Oe) Starter. Exceptionally oe | 
ere unique CUTTERS giving 74 Cuts per yard ; 
: in he 5 : 4 . 
/ eek as be driven in- pare 
dependently of the rear’ 


roller, Built-in FREE- 
WHEEL. A complete 
range of flexible driven 
~ tools including Hedge 
Trimmer is available for 
most models, 


One of the really genuine labour saving tools in regular 
use today. The ATCO Lawn Edge Trimmer 
enables the lawn edges to be 
kept as trim and smart 

as the lawn itself. 


* You must ask your Dealer to tell you the new prices 
14” model only £38 .4.9, with Extended Terms of course. — 
Better still, write now to ATCO for the 1961 literature. 


CHARLES. H, PUGH LIMITED P.O. BOX NO. 256, ATCO WORKS, BIRMINGHAM 9 
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—and Handy Sizes for Picnics, 
Parties, Travelling and Abroad ; 


PAPUAN, Sinks 
‘GOLD LABEL’ 
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Letters to the Editor 


The Editor welcomes letters on broadcasting subjects or topics arising out of articles printed in 


THE LISTENER but reserves the right to shorten letters for reasons of space 


ies —May I comment briefly on Mr. Alfred 
emberton’s letter attacking my talk on ‘ Adver- 
Pane and Our Lives’? 
In his eagerness to defend the advertising 
profession’, Mr. Pemberton sets to work to 
create an image of myself (and by implication 
_ of any other critic of advertising) as ‘academic’ 
- and unpractical, a ‘ professional umbrage-taker ’ 
with a ‘ Sesquipedalian style’ and an addiction 
_ to incomprehensible jargon. In its reliance upon 
j suggestion rather than argument his letter is 
indeed constructed upon the same principle as 
an advertisement—except that snarl-words have 
been substituted for purr-words. It is quite in 
_ character therefore that he should include one 
solitary ‘fact’ which is so presented as to be 
grossly misleading. He states, quite accurately, 
-that in 1960 nearly twice as much was spent on 
display advertising in the press as on television 
advertising, and claims that this disproves my 
assertion that television has now become ‘the 
principal medium for mass advertising’. He 
must.surely be aware that display advertising is 
in no sense synonymous with mass advertising, 
_ covering as it does the much wider field of all 
advertising in newspapers, other than the 
“small’ or classified advertisements. His figures 
are in fact wholly irrelevant to my argument. 
One other small point: I owe an apology to 
’the American sociologists from whom I quoted 
a phrase about ‘the narcotising dysfunction of 
the mass media’; through an undetected mis- 
print this appeared in THE LISTENER as ‘ narco- 
ticizing ’. I cannot see that Mr. Pemberton has 
much to complain about, though, since in the 
same sentence of my talk I explained the term 
as meaning ‘an unplanned but apparently in- 


. 


: 

; | 

. Advertising and Our Lives 
; 


escapable tendency to promote in large masses 


of the population a condition of political apathy 
and social inertia’—language which is surely 
simple enough to be understood by most adver- 
tising executives.—Y ours, etc., 

London, W.C.1 FRANK WHITEHEAD 


The Secondary Modern School 
_ Sir,—I question whether Mr. William Taylor 
(THE LIsTENER, March 30) is wholly correct 
when he states that the Secondary Modern 
School ‘has demonstrated the impossibility of 
determining educational ends and purposes 
without reference to the structure and needs of 
society ’, and giving.as his main reason the fact 
that more and more schools ‘participate in 
‘external examinations to contract in to the pro- 
cess of social and educational advancement ’. 

Certainly a growing number of pupils enter 
for examinations but the present number of 
16,000 is only a small minority. These pupils 
are entered, in the main, because they have 
proved themselves intellectually able enough to 


| 
| 


Sate than was Hist thought, 
- Surely the evils of the almost universal eleven- 


gorecanseet at pane and teachers on very ~ 


; being in fact found more educationally — 


examination can be seen vividly enough by F 


young children and the segregation into ‘top and 
bottom tables’ in the infant schools, and 
“streaming.” in the junior schools. It can also 
be seen in the mainly intellectual approach of the 
grammar schools where the curriculum is 
harnessed and the time-table balanced by the 
demands of the G.C.E. 

Mr. Taylor must avoid giving the impression 
that the modern schools are already dominated 
by the examination fever and are waiting eagerly 
for the creation of a new national system of 
examinations at a lower level than the G.C.E. 
The fallacy in this preoccupation is that success 


. in examinations can solve most problems for all 


pupils and that they have few pressing spiritual, 
emotional, intellectual and physical needs beside. 
The picture may be shrouded in the intellectual 
heights of the grammar schools, but problems are 
there inescapably, in their ‘C’ and ‘D’ streams. 
The effects of examinations cannot be avoided 
in the modern schools into which are forced 
the discards of the eleven-plus examination. 

That there is some evidence that universal 
secondary education has raised educational 
standards cannot be disputed, but can it’be said 
also that ethical standards have risen equally 
and that the materialistic outlook of young 
people is less strong? The modern school 
educates more than 70 per cent. of the popula- 
tion and it is vital that this section should 
provide a basic stability for the nation. Yet 
labour troubles, teenage crime, an increase in 
drug taking, smoking and drinking, and a con- 
tempt for those who properly hold authority 
are not growing less. 

Mr. Taylor might have noted that the raising 
of the school-leaving age would make such an 
examination of little value, and if the age was 
raised to eighteen it would be utterly useless. 

Much is already being done in modern schools 
not obsessed by examinations: 

(1) Avoiding the organization of classes» by 
‘streaming’ and replacing it by sociometric 
grouping on a friendship basis. As a rule about 
40 per cent. of the time would be spent in ‘ sets’, 
that is ability grouping for a specified subject. 

(2) Devoting the first three years to a general 
curriculum, sincerely educational and on non- 
vocational lines, with a marked emphasis on the 
arts subjects, notably drama, music, movement 
and dance, aimed primarily at developing desir- 
able personal qualities. 

(3) Developing co-operation rather than com- 
petition between pupil and pupil, thus unifying 
form groups and guiding them rather than 
authoritatively dividing and ruling them. 

(4) Enlisting the co-operation of those sections 
of the neighbourhood that have a natural interest 
in the welfare of the pupils: the parents, the 
churches, the youth and social clubs, and local 
industry, thus giving the pupils a clear demon- 
stration that ‘people care’. These and other 
similar projects have entailed a voluntary exten- 
sion of the school day by the teachers. 

(5) Offering no courses of a vocational bias 
before the fourth year. Afterwards some of the 
extended courses may involve examinations but 
only if appropriate to the interest and aptitude 
of the individual pupil. Their studies would 
follow mainly an assignment and tutorial plan. 


The challenge of our time in secondary selec- 
tive and non-selective schools cannot be faced 
by the application of a doubtful palliative of a 
new national system of examinations. Wherever 
examinations have been used in their present 
form they are but rough and inaccurate instru- 
ments of selection and grading. 

Yours, etc., 
Birmingham, 28 KENNETH R. Scott 


The ‘New Left’ in Britain 


Sir,—Much in Mr. E. P. Thompson’s last 
letter (THE LISTENER, April 6) seems to me 
sensible, though not to the point of what I 
wrote; and I think it quite right to speak of 
“capitalist societies of different degrees of free- 
dom and socialist societies of increasing diversity 
in their degrees of unfreedom’. But while this 
enables us to pair off Franco’s Spain with, say, 
Tito’s Yugoslavia, I still think it the purest 
sophistry to pair off Britain and the United 
States with the Soviet Union and China. The 
former pair are free societies in a sense in which 
the latter plainly are not: When Thompson 
challenged me to name a free society I named 
the one in which we both live, not only because 
he and I sometimes have the freedom of the air 
on the Third Programme, but also because such 
a movement as the Campaign for Nuclear Dis- 
armament is quite inconceivable in the Soviet 
Union or China. I notice he does not take up 
this last point and confines himself to witticisms 
about the Third Programme and other “ free- 
speech corners’, as he puts it. The free-speech 
corners strike me as pretty important, and I am 
sorry he should write them down as not count- 
ing for much. It is surely a powerful as well as a 
creative free-speech corner that can bring about 
the kind of reception given to Mr. Raymond 
Williams’s recent book. 

I know Thompson believes I am obsessed by 
the Cold War and cannot think outside its cate- 
gories. I suggest he is quite wrong about this 
and I would remind him—not that my personal 
views really come into the debate—that I am a 
unilateralist. This is at least prima facie evidence 
against his view. But I have also lived through 
the experience of Stalin and Hitler; and I know 
what totalitarianism means and that the distinc- 
tion between a free and a totalitarian society is 
not merely notional. As to whether or not social 
and political freedom, in the measure in which 
we have it here, is compatible with socialism in 
Thompson’s sense, this is at present quite as 
unverifiable as the contrary thesis that our 
present social and economic arrangements will 
in the long run be compatible with such free- 
dom. This is why my plea is that the members 
of the New ‘Left should fortify themselves with 
a stronge dose of cautious empiricism. If this 
should be jeered at as advice typical of an aca- 
demic person I am content that it should be so. 
Academic persons have the duty of pointing out 
to fervent politicians where the argument creaks. 

Yours, etc., 


Leeds J. M. CAMERON 


This time it’s a pullover... 


: Sooner or later, Susie’s knitting has a habit of wool these days it is mothproofed with ‘Dielmoth’. __ 
acquiring length without breadth, whatever the pat- More and more manufacturers of wool yarns and 
tern. Just what it’s going to be at any given moment fabrics are finding that wool and ‘Dielmoth’ go ; 

depends on the leaping imagination of its young together to give that extra quality their customers now | ) 
creator. Knitted up or unravelled, that wool has been expect. If you are in the wool trade ask Shell about 

around for a long time. It has suffered in the cause ‘Dielmoth’. Write to the Information Officer, Industrial 
of many a new project, but never, never has it suffered _ Chemicals Division, Shell Chemical Company Lim- — as 
from moth. Because, like so much that is made of ited, 29-30 Old Burlington Street, LondonW.1- 


Shell Chemicals. 
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r nocratic ae Fit Soa soci 4 
stage the capitalist framework 


or the movement towards ‘the desired 


now facing New Left theorists is an- 
of the ‘probable nature of these 
d sticking-points. To suggest that we 
that. ‘society has already reached these 
is completely to misunderstand both our | 
and our political practice. 

EP. ‘Thompson has had a talk printed 
‘Tue LIsTENER and should now be convinced © 


Came n. ‘Cameron has had three talks 


ay a Ne both | of them now enjoy greater 


e wit be that Sesdonta is not only | 
‘relative icept but that different degrees of — 
i can be enjoyed by different ‘people living in 
ours, éte,. >. 
_ KENNETH ALEXANDER 


; "conrespodsdence: is now closed. EDITOR, 
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resent ‘society would have to be trans- | 


goals halted. Among the most important _ : 


he is living i in a free society, argues Profes- — ‘ 


ted in THe LisTENER. The degree of free- — 
dom he enjoys is greater than that enjoyed by == 
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_ Winchester Ay H. nae PELLY 
‘Problems in Translating the Bible 

-Monsieur,—Je viens de lire avec beaucoup 
‘dintérét Particle ‘Problems of translating the 
Bible’ (THE LIsTENER, March 23). Puis-je 
-attirer votre attention sur une _ traduction 
francaise récente de La Genése inspirée d’un 


_ esprit tout opposé? L’auteur, écrivain et poéte, 


_Edmond Fleg, a cherché a rendre en francais, 
_de facon aussi proche que possible, la forme 
du texte hébreux. II s’en explique ainsi dans la 
préface du livre (Le livre du commencement, 
Editions de Minuit, 1959): 


Imposer aux mots des significations nouvelles © 
ou méme incongrues, les contraindre A des syn- 
taxes inédites ou méme choquantes, ce sont 1a des 

ek audaces accordées depuis longtemps 4 nos poétes, 
tefusées -parfois 4 nos traducteurs. 


Xs ‘Voici es premiers versets qui peuvent donner 
aux personnes qui connaissent la langue francaise 
“une idée de la maniére de Fleg: 


(1) Dans le commencement créa Dieu les cieux 
et la terre, 

(2) et la terre fut flot et iris et ténébre sur la 
face du gouffre, et souffle le Dieu courant’ sur la 
face des eaux. 4 
; (3) Dieu dit: ‘Que soit tumiére? . Et fut 
~~ lumiére. 

(4) Et Dieu vit la lumiére, qu’elle est bonne. 
vj. Et Dieu sépara entre la lumiére et entre ténébre. 
(5) Et, & la lumiére, Dieu prononca: ‘Jour’. 

_ Et, a la ténébre, Il prononga: ‘ Nuit’, Et fut soir 
J et fut matin: jour un, 

Tl faut un effort du ee pour apprécier le 
ibis de Fleg qui ne peut sans ge Pas étre 
~ destiné aux ‘ nombreux ’. 

Je vous prie d’agréer, orsicutt Yexpression 
“de mes sentiments distingués. 


Paris, [Xe JEAN BARBUT 


statement in How to Read a Page (Kegan Pa 


‘the word <aukt. 
in the Verse list. I was going by 132A: Rich 
1943, page 37): ‘Basic does not include the 
word “soul ”, but adds it for its version of the — 
Bible’. I was wrong also to have implied that - 
Richards was involved in the detailed planning 3 
of Basic.—Yours, etc., 
London, S.W.7 
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P. N. FURBANK © 


Bruckner and His Advocates 
Sir,—As one who whole-heartedly agrees with 


Mr. Rollo Myers’s criticism of Bruckner, I hope 


I may be allowed to state publicly how much I 
resent the assumption of your other correspon- 
dents that he had no right to make it. _ 5 

Bruckner is  tedious—his music is like an 
elaborate speech which goes on long after we | 
know what the end of it will be—and it does 
no good to claim his faults as virtues, in the 
manner of Dr. Robert Simpson who in a recent 
programme note suggested that the quality 
necessary for listening to Bruckner is patience. 
One is irresistibly reminded of Schumann’s 
equally misguided attempt to excuse the tedium 
of Schubert by describing it as caver, 
length ’.—Yours, etc., ss 

Newcastle upon Tyne NorMAN SUCKLING 


The Wandering Blsatross . 


-Sir,—Margaret Lane’s talk (THE LISTENER, 
April 6) evoked memories of albatrosses which 
followed our troopship in the same southern 
seas in 1942. She did not, however, mention — 
what is my most vivid memory—the way each 
great bird could float for long periods, probably _ 
borne up on the ship’s slipstream of air, with 


_ no movement of its vast sweep of wings, except 


the delicate, aeronautical adjustments of its 
elegant wing-tips. 

We had the Ancient Mariner in mind: but did 
not tempt the fates as he did, for fear of lurking 


- monsters in the sea other than the innocent 


creatures of Nature. —Yours, GC, 
Otford F. L. CiarKk 


Sir Graham Sutton, Director-General of the 
Meteorological Society, explains the problems that 
face weather-forecasters in a forty-page illustrated 


“booklet, Weather and Climate, written as a back- 


ground to a series of six programmes beginning in ~ 
Network Three on April 19. The booklet, price 
4s. 6d., can be ordered through. newsagents and 
booksellers, or direct by sending a crossed postal 
order for 4s. 6d. to B.B.C. Publications (Weather), 
35 Marylebone High Street, London, W.1. 


‘What is History?’ 
The first of E. H. CARR’S broadcast talks, 
based on his recent Trevelyan Lectures to Cambridge University, 


will be published next week in 


The’ Listener 
and B.B.C. Television Review 


Ask your newsagent to reserve your copy each week 
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Painting of the Month 


Veronese’s ‘ 


I REMEMBER, when I was young, being rather 
‘superior’ about Veronese. Almost certainly this 
was due to what Berenson says about him in his 
famous essay of 1895 on the Venetian painters, 
which is perfectly fair up to a point and not in 
the least slighting. He speaks of Veronese’s 
‘singularly happy combination of ceremony and 
splendour with an almost childlike naturalness 
of feeling’, and he suggests that this was his 
great charm, which appealed to many of the 
Venetians of his own time ‘who were already 
far enough removed from simplicity’. There 
seemed to be a sort of undercurrent of suggestion 
that it was all very well to yield to this charm, 
but it was not perhaps a strong-minded thing to 
do: better and more strenuous to grapple with 
the sterner qualities of Titian and Tintoretto. 
So when I first went to 
Venice I pursued into dismal 
sacristies the gloomiest daubs, 
that someone had once as- 
cribed to Tintoretto—and 
gave only half an eye to 
Veronese. But with the pass- 
ing years one becomes less 
dedicated to being strong- 
minded, and in the world to- 
day one can hardly overvalue 
that ‘almost childlike natural- 
ness of feeling’, It is to make 
amends for the insensibility of. 
youth, and because I delight 
in his work more and more, 
that I have chosen a picture 
by Veronese to discuss here. 
The builders of our Vic- 
torian museums and art gal- 
leries seem to have gone on 
a the principle of ‘ None a. the 
brave deserve the fair’: and 
the Fitzwilliam etscins at 
Cambridge, which was opened 
in 1848, is no exception. The 
entrance, as I first remember 
it, was even more daunting 
than it is today, with a great 
many horrible weapons lining 
the walls of a constricted hall- 
‘way i heavy coloured 
marbles, in which you have 
no room to linger: you must 
either plunge below into what 
you suspect is a basement, or 
_proceed upstairs into a fear- 
some unknown. But once you 
have got upstairs and left 
behind you this indestructible 
and sinister Propylaeum, you 
‘reach galleries in which ad- 
mirable changes have been 
made in later years, and soon 
you see, at the end of a long 
vista of galleries, a ravishing 
‘block of colour—mainly, it 
seems, blue and silver—which 
beckons with the power of the 


- 


sirens’ song. It is Veronese S picture. The way 
it is placed enhances it more effectively than 
happens to any other pictures in the collection. 

Before the figures come into focus, one is 
struck by the extraordinary boldness of the 
skeleton of the composition. It is articulated 
almost like the facade of a Palladian church, 
with a giant order of columns rising perpendicu- 
larly. Across the lower part of the two columns 


are two balancing masses of light which sway 


to the right, their softer outlines (as is proper 
for human figures) contrasting with the sharp 
geometry of the columns. But the balance of the 
design is returned to equilibrium by a sort of 
mulberry pink curtain which makes an opposing 
diagonal in the opposite direction. This skeleton 
is carefully planned, with all the resources of art, 


\ 


‘Mercury, Herse, and Aglauros’, by Veronese 


By permission of the Syndics of the Fitzwilliam Ahspnaw, Cimbridan 


Mercury, Herse, and Aglauros’ 


By ELLIS WATERHOUSE 


which becomes clear if you ask yourself hov 
and for what purpose this curtain is suspended 
Domestically it is impossible, but it is admirabl 
in the composition. Veronese’s ‘child-lik 
naturalness of feeling’ is reserved for his humai 
values: in the rules of art he is a very wis 
grown-up indeed. 

He is telling us a story: so ea us look at hov 
he does it in terms of human values—anc 
supposing that it is a story altogether unknowr 
to us (as is more than likely for it is one of th 
less-known tales from Ovid’s Metamorphoses) 
It is early evening in a southern climate. Thi 
sun is low in the sky to our right and play: 
warmly on a good deal of exposed human flesh 
and gilds the edges of the golden hair of the 
girl at the right. The scene is the terrace of < 
palace, high up and com. 
manding wide prospects of 
parkland, but scfeened from 
the gaze of the outside world 
If one may use librettists’ lan- 
guage, it is the boudoir of 
princess. She is young anc 
pleasure-loving and very 
handsome, and she has about 
her evidence of a life of grace- 
ful leisure. Her right hand 
rests on an open song-book: 
there is a lute on the table, a 
small vase of roses and mal- 
lows, and some fruit. Veronese 
loves to give us the atmos- 
phere of a picnic in splendid 
company. Half-hidden by the 
curtain is the gold statue of a 
female satyr, and, in a niche 
behind, a draped statue which 
may be of Venus, of the type 
which has one foot on a tor- 
toise. I am not sure of this, 
but certainly these are meant 
to be the trappings of a bower 
of love in the Sop Opera 
manner. — 

The lady—her name is 
Herse—has been sure there 
will be no unwelcome intru- 
sion, for she is wearing a very 
open nightgown, with a deli- 
cate embroidered .pattern in 
pale lilac along the hem, and 
a loose wrap which picks up 
the cornflower blue of the sky 
and is decorated with bars of 
gold thread. Her feet are bare 
and she has been pleasurably 
startled by the appearance of 
Mercury. A blush suffuses her 
as she half rises at the intru- 
sion—but she is a good deal 
less alarmed. than ‘the lapdog 
beside her, 


Cie 


There seems. ies to Pe pcre a Race theeagl 


the see most of. the Areas were een of 


fe of divine azin ee at 
he ae his wand, which turns | 


mene envious, ‘but eae 
5 the ‘moment before this final 


ercury has < a moustache, which is unusual 
of Greece and Rome. He is certainly 


aa 


od r0 the life, and I feel convinced he © 


should oa prcied ‘such a cae 


is mardi: to fis found: “anywhere else 
sissance art. Venice had its own Greek 
vith a church of their own, and it was | 
the likeliest place in Trtaly to find a lovely Greek — 
. with her duenna. And a rich young Venetian 
leman, well trained in the reading of Ovid, 
could have commissioned this picture of the 
ory of an Athenian princess, whose lover was 
~d _ with” and overcame the same sort of 
if culties as himself—a closely guarded lady- 
love with an envious sister or duenna—and the= 
problem of how to get to her. ~ 
ne has only to look at a dozen or more _ 
ctures by Paris Bordone, a painter a generation , 
- older than Veronese, to see that the love affairs 
of the smarter young Venetians were painted — 
d " often enough in a sort of Hollywood version of 
Ovid. But Bordone’s figures have the mincing ~ 


c into the realm of poetry, partly by his — 
_ lovely colour, partly by the austerely noble 
framework of his general design (Bordone’s pat- 
terns are always masses of | wriggles) and partly — 
_ by a measured splendour of gesture which sug- 
be gests a great operatic scene—Veronese’s finest © 
® pi res of this class are usually set before a 
; ae of this sort. — ris 
_ We are a in England to have another of 


ae 5 fohias is Bepeeniid in 
fter reaergee = Darius at thee 


the handsome 


_Pointi > cha: and — 


in 


nd hat seems to me to explain ~ 


into the High Renaissance. 


ei was avin "What is a ES is that fee 
- figures are all speaking likenesses and yet just 
eee Bali not to be unworthy of the 


an 1 example of excessive faithfulness to the Radel 
in a ‘history set Tors, ees look at 


‘where the figures were peeinns fro: ‘Millais’s 
student friends, and you can tell it. 
_ Already towards the latter part of the six- 


ie ~ teenth century advanced opinion disapproved of 


_ the practice of combining portraits with history 
Pictures. Borghini, who was one of the con- 


temporary writers about Veronese, in a dialogue 
called Ii Riposo, makes one of the speakers - 
apologize for commissioning a picture in which 


he himself had appeared as one of the Magi: 
and that he did so marks Veronese off from 
Mite high seriousness of, say, Tintoretto. But it 


_ is just this that makes Veronese’s religious pic- 


tures so accessible to popular taste—and it is 
_ Perhaps why he was so much patronized by the 
' monastic orders, especially the less snob orders 
who minded that the poor should understand 
what the pictures in their churches were about. It 
‘is the opposite face of the procedure used by 
Reynolds in his portraits. Reynolds sought to 
_ dignify the portrait by employing gestures and 
Patterns associated with religious or history 
-pictures; Veronese tried to humanize history by 
taking his models from well-selected nature. It is 
the human tradition begun in Venice by 
Giovanni Bellini, whose Madonnas were ideal- 
ized peasant types, which Veronese carried on 


A ‘Popular’ Artist 
OR. low comedy and a sort of arch _ 
ero ism, while Veronese has translated the ¥ if popular’ artist—and a great artist who is also a 


I am saying of course that Veronese was a 


‘popular’ artist is one of the rarest things in 
“the whole field of painting, for great art must 
always be the fruit of great intellectual labour. 
But with Veronese the intellectual labour is 
entirely devoted to what the eighteenth century 
called the ‘ decorative’ side of art—colour, tone, 
pattern, the organization of figures in eloquent 
and harmonious groups. These are the ‘ hidden 
persuaders’ in the painter’s armoury, and they 
have rarely been used with such reathtaking 


What is more, nent are those eats in the 


ec itce's craft which can be learnt and taught. | 


pete: ee of the great individualists, such as 


| or imitators, Of works underground in 
Fie minds of great painters of a wholly different 
ast. The style of Veronese revived Venetian 


painting, first in the seventeenth century, with 


_ Strozzi—who said of Veronese that he was a 


to eo painter to whom one should take off one’s hat 
er than Alex-_ and then in the eighteenth century with 
onese has chosen. ~ Sebastiano Ricci and Tiepolo. It was after 
young: ‘man in- buying Veroneses for the Spanish royal collec- 


tion that Velasquez painted ‘The Surrender of 


" ‘to the real Alexander, Breda’, his greatest masterpiece and a history 
faced expression | picture strictly in the Veronese tradition. By 


learnt their repertory of gesture from 


Raphael. And Rubens too learned from him: ; 


—who himself may have learned 


more than has often been admitted. But Veronese 
has done more than simply inspire and teach 
great painters, he has mysteriously affected the 


visual imagination of all of us today by embody- re * 
ing in a satisfactory image of Venice what one Bs 


can only call a historical illusion. 


‘ Straight’ historians continue to mistrust the 
use of works of art (as opposed to common arti- 
facts like pots and so on) as a guide to the con- | 
temporary scene: 
nations—among whom we can hardly count our- 
selves—are aware of the uses of art, and also 
of art-history, for the deception of contem- 
poraries and of posterity. Watteau has given us 
an idea of the French eighteenth century which 
is compelling and unforgettable and entirely — 
false—and Gainsborough, in some of his best 
pictures, has done the same for Encinas in 3 
the eighteenth century. - 7 


The Legend of Venice 
Veronese did this for Venice. We can hardly 


picture Venice to ourselves today except in the — ? 


sumptuous terms of Veronese’s plump and 
splendidly dressed ladies. He created the legend 
of Venice, as Tiepolo very well knew. The image 
of ‘Venezia’, as painted by Veronese in the 
Ducal Palace, has imposed itself on the imagina- 
tion of Europe. Of course, it bore little relation 
to the truth! All the other figures in all his 
pictures, whether they are religious or mytho- 


logical or portraits, seem to belong to this con- 


sistent society queened over by Veronese’s image 
of Venice. The architecture in his pictures is also 
as much (or as little) a portrait as the figures— 
it was often taken from engravings, in series, 
designed for palaces or villas. 

This brings us back to the picture at Cam- 
bridge. We are on the terrace of a villa on the — 
Venetian mainland, inhabited, or visited, by noble 
Venetians, who live a leisured life, as if to music. 
The Pisani, for instance, had two or three mag- 


_ nificent villas, and something like a thousand are 


still said to survive on the Venetian mainland 
today. These figures are play-acting an ancient 
love story of the Mediterranean world. It is a 
new ‘ production’, designed by the most gifted 
impresario—and we experience in front of the 
picture what we experience at a fine performance 
in the theatre: a confusion of the present with 
the past and of ourselves with the actors. 

Veronese is both as simple in his emotional 
appeal, and as sophisticated, for instance, as 
Verdi, and his work can be enjoyed on the same 
variety of levels. Veronese begins by enchanting 
the eye, and he goes on, if we are willing to 
follow him, to beguile the intelligence. This is 
no doubt why he appealed, in Berenson’s words, 
to many of the Venetians of his own time ‘ who 
were already far enough removed from sim- 
plicity ’. It is a very good reason—though cer- 
tainly not the only one—why we should delight 
in his work today.—Home Service 


Coriolanus, edited by J. Dover Wilson, is the latest 
volume in the ‘ New Shakespeare’ series published 
by the Cambridge University Press (20s.). 


and the more sophisticated 


graphical and pastoral. Thus 


* 


THOUGH WE MAY OFTEN use musical terms when 
talking about a picture, we do not really mean 
them; we do not want to hear colours ‘ singing ’; 


‘on the other hand, when we use the word 


‘silence’ about a picture, we do mean it; there 


is something quite positive to be referred to in 


the absence of sound in a 
pictorial situation. Surrealist 
works frequently assert a fish- 
tank silence, Chirico’s moon- 
light shadows embrace it, 
Magritte’s engine coming 
through the fireplace makes us 
think that for an instant we 
have gone deaf because we can 
hear nothing. These pictures 
and this kind of painting in 
general have this effect, be- 
cause the literal events and 
objects which are strangely 
juxtaposed within them are 
seen as if in a dream world, 
where everything has to be 
defined because it is imagined 
and, as in retelling a dream, 


every detail has to be 
described before -it can be 
believed. | 


One of the distinguishing 
qualities of the work of Paul 
Nash is that a silence spreads 
throughout all his pictures, 
whether they are overtly sur- 
realist and visionary or topo- 


even feather-light water- 
colours of glades or clouds 
have a stringent intensity and 
dramatic significance which 


* Transformation 


would have been made merely picturesque by a - 
more languorous, discursive, mumbling touch. 


The retrospective exhibition at the Redfern has 
only a few major oil-paintings by which we 
might assess his stature, so strangely underrated 


in the last decade. But the intimacy we can draw- 


from the many water-colours, so obviously col- 
lected with affection, does nothing to weaken 
our regard for his more substantial work. Even 
those who like myself must admit to a sense 
of nostalgia at seeing pictures which were the 


_ familiar postcards of our student days, must be 


pleased to rediscover the authority and force 
of a painting like ‘ Archer Overthrown’ (1937) 
and regret that Nash did not live longer to 
knock some of the romantic nonsense out of 
the neo-romantic movement after the war. 

By contrast the recent paintings by Rebey- 
rolle at the Marlborough are noisy and bump- 
tious. To mix the metaphors, as he mixes his, 
the cooking is expert but the sound and fury 
signify next to nothing out of the ordinary. 


The general frenzy of his erotic pictures may 


be working something out of his system but the 
difference between emotion and realization could 


© scarcely be better defined had the realization at 
any point been achieved. 


1 
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Round the London Art Galleries 


By KEITH SUTTON 
Alan Davie’s paintings at Gimpel’s show once 
again that he is a powerful artist who can make 
concrete pictorial statements 
_ specific. This is not to suggest that the signs 
he uses are ambivalent or disguise their erotic 
impulse, but he does create and transform sym- 


of the Wooden Horse, No. 1’, by Alan Davie: 
Gimpel Fils, 50 South Molton Street, W.1 


bols and bring them into active relationship with 


one another while he leaves the viewer to work 


out from their own free associations what they 
mean. What is remarkable about Davie’s pro- 
' gress is that he has altered so little; he has 


surrendered none of his juvenile attack, he is 


still raw where others would try to be subtle. 
Like Browning’s thrush, he sings each song 
‘several times over and still recaptures the first 
fine careless rapture. He spreads his symbol- 
encrusted canvases before the public like the 
medieval capes in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum. The large triptych which forms the 
centre of the exhibition is lighter and freer than 
most of his work; it is also more elegant, if you 


can find elegance in a gale, and reveals by con-— 


trast how much solid construction and invention 
goes into the others, without itself appearing 
thin. 

The improvisatory appearance of the paint 
ings of John Hubbard at the New Art Centre 
is deceptive, though he does not try to deceive. 
The titles usually make specific topographical 
references, The blueness of Wandsworth Com- 

mon may disturb anyone used to the tonality of 
the Euston Road tradition and the brushwork 


may rouse the envy of the Cornish painters; 


without being 


from the exhibition at 


o 


but_ hen discovering that he is- a young 
American, one comes to understand the assur- 
ance his pictures display. They are very likable 
pictures in a pastoral, expressionist, action style, 


‘uneven in quality when overworked—or perhaps 


when under-rehearsed, for study and practice go’ 
into. them; sensitive and bold, 
they have both Promise and 
achievement. : | 

A gathering assurance also 
marks the collage paintings of 
Leonelli at the Matthiesen gal- 
_ lery. In contrast to the ebulli- 
ence of much currently on 
view, his technique is ascetic 
though not self-effacing.. His 
material is his picture and we 
read the substance, the pro- 
cess, and the result at the same 
moment. The paper, the 
board, and the emulsion are 
bound together by the actions 
of discovery and refinement. 
He suppresses _ any direct 
references to natural organic 
forms but something very 
much like light flickers over 
and between surfaces which 
have not left natural forms 
very far behind. There is 
colour too, of a soft, mellow 
kind, which enriches and 
sometimes saves the pictures 
from becoming antiseptic, 

The exhibition of Jack 
Yeats’s early water-colours at 
the Waddington is very much 
one for art-historians and pos- 
sibly for the social historian 
too. On one pee there are nuances of style— 
towards Intimisme or Art Nouveau—on another 
there is a perceptive but selective fixing of human 
character which will extend one’s knowledge of 
low life, mashers and the pastoral myths of the 
Irish working classes. At the New Vision Gallery 
there are elegant canvases by Antonio Sanfilippo 
and a mysterious one by Giulio Turcato. Smaller 
works by Stapleton and Popperwell stand up to 
the polish and authority of the Italians by being 
wholehearted and committed. 

Mary Potter’s charming panes at ‘the 
Leicester Galleries, with their sensitive, evocative 
and naturalistic approach, show a surprisingly 
firm grip on some of the larger problems of 
picture-making. Lawrence Toynbee at the same 
gallery tries to force a respectability on the game 
of rugger by using conventional and respectable 
pictorial means. A whiff of carbolic spreads over 
the idealized figures which rise up in the fore- 
‘ground of these pictures; physical action and 
reaction are impersonalized to a degree which 
confuses Greyfriars with Swan Lake. The pure 
Jandscapes and the backgrounds to his figure 
compositions are sensitive and neatly ordered 
ponies of tia ta English 


ae ~ taneously eiseadees was doing ‘ie ‘same thing 
2208s regards Foch, who was in the still more 
meat ntageous position of generalissimo. The up- 
ee shot was that, though the Supreme War Council 
had a good deal of influence in the outer 
theatres of war, its writ did not run on che 
Western Front. There grand strategy was dic- 
tated by Foch and remoulded by Haig, who was 
£ the victor in the two or three tussles ke had 
of Imperial Defence. with the Commander-in-Chief of the Allied 
ig] t word, for Hankey ‘Armies. And even in an outer theatre, Mace- 
man personified; _ donia, where its voice was strong, the Supreme 
a great statesman, War ‘Council tried to prevent the offensive 


° volumes. 4 ae 


jiewed by CYRIL FALLS | Sa 
In that year a small, 
and unobtrusive Blue Marines 

¢ Naval Assistant Secre- 


nke relates the history of aoe cs defeated by Guillaumat, who converted Glemen- 
d’, by which he means the _ceau and Lloyd George. 
war, with which he was” _ Where Lord Hankey reveals himself as “most 
ary opposed to the Prime Minister is in his 
_ opposition to the policy of sacking Haig. He 
realized that, whether right or wrong, Haig 
* stood head and shoulders above all other candi- 
_ dates—though the plural is not needed because 
_ there was in effect one only, Plumer, a sound, 
- efficient, but obstinate and limited steady. Some 
ee Asquith and tec talked | of Monash as though he had .been 
, more strongly, Lloyd George and « Bs Alexander, but the notion is too ludicrous to 
generals, ‘but he makes a pretty good case _ contemplate. Here Lord Hankey reveals, for the 
the vanquished champion. _ first time to the best of my knowledge, a novel 
construction, stone by stone, but at a_ and astonishing candidate who was considered 
art pace, of the organization for war is well at least worth being trotted round the ring. 
ded. Lord Hankey can justly claim that Lord Cavan was summoned home from Italy 
1othin is was forgotten and that. this country to be inspected. All that can be said of the pro- 
went to war in a more favourable state posal is that it might well have worked and 
on, so far as funds went, though ~ “would have been popular in the Arny. Cavan 
er on planning was often shocking. aie par- had unexplored depths revealed only in the last 
1y explains this failing by inability to reach a few weeks of the war. But Haig could not have 
f ry state of control by an inner cabinet, been replaced. 
the final form was devised, but he does not _It is doubtfully correct to say that Haig was 
answer the reproach of Sir William ‘pessimistic’ in the last ten days or fortnight 
that the Admiralty, the India Office, of the war. He did think that the Germans were 
Colonial Office conducted their own in better case than they appeared to his col- 
wars” and when they got into trouble leagues, but that was because he was hitting 
to. him, as. G7: G.S., and implored him to them, and getting hit back, harder. This led 
em. out of it. : him to propose armistice terms milder than 
Polit cally it would seem that Lord: Hankey’s “those of Pétain or Pershing. The planning for 
at the time of the fall of the First 1919—and propaganda to the effect that it is 
are with Asquith—one of his rare worth while since otherwise people would take 
of -sentiment—but that he is none the — no notice of it—was a natural precaution, The 
ynvinced that Lloyd George had.no alterna-__ new C.1.G.S., Haig’s béte noire Henry Wilson, 
but to climb to supreme power over the was in it ip to his neck and seems to have 
little i is said about - considered a prolongation of the war into and 
Law in this somewhat un-— perhaps through that year more Ze ciie than 
foreign affairs his advice was Haig did. ae 
r santband of war and to” Modern German Stories 
ative strength to be held in _ Edited by H. M. Waidson. Faber. 18s. 
to both and the ere pon of Nineteen stories by different authors, some 
) pows ~ stodgy, some good, a few excellent: so this 
; largely reapiticibie for providing could fairly be called a representative selection. 
A SL itable inner ernel. eae ‘It’s worth the money for the few striking tales. 


 moyelists, uses a Faulkner time-pattern to 
aga a love in occupied Poland. Heinrich 


“erchahy hae he “savagely ensures that the radio talk can never 
oe ston athe fact be quite the same again. Diurrenmatt contributes 


80 fully that, BSwitrectand: Both he and Recetried Lenz, in 
‘to his plans | “The Amusement Doctor’, seem to have read 
I- their Kafka intensively. Two pages about ‘The 
ae : vr 


ey 
+ 
a an 


- planned ~ by Franchet d’Espérey and was 


Gerd Gaiser, one of Germany’s outstanding new - 


of The Mize Oniide. Other unusual stories pie i 
‘“A.Bad Business’ 
funny relative of Gogol’s Dead Souls, 


‘A Major Purchase’, about a man who buys a 


locomotive from a wide boy in a pub. In 


“The Stolen Trunk’ Hermann Hesse takes a 


es 
by Rolf Schroers, a crazily ae 


and® ~ 
Wolfgang Hildesheimer’s Thurberesque trifle, * 


simple theme and shows there are no dull 4 


subjects for the master. 
IprRIs PARRY 


India and the West. By Paes Ward. | 
Hamish Hamilton. 18s. 

In previous books Miss Ward has “bekn con- 

cerned with finding a dynamic policy for the 

West and with making the advanced Western 


countries and the developing countries of Asia — 


and Africa intelligible to one another. In India 
and the West she devotes herself to the task of 
making the West understand what is India’s 
fundamental problem today, what the West can 


do to help her and why, on every ground of © 


principle and self-interest, the West should now | 


swing into action on a grand scale. 


_ This is a book for the general public and — 


seems, at some points, to be aimed principally — 


at an American public. Indian development is, 
for instance, presented in the opening pages as 
being one of the decisive factors in the struggle 
between totalitarian communism and the free 
world. Westerners are urged not to be put off by 
India’s desire to be militarily neutral; or by a 
fear that she may use foreign aid to maintain 
a government-dominated economy, in other 
words socialism; or that the giving of govern- 
ment aid will itself turn donor countries into 
socialist states. 

British readers, most of whom have not in 


any case been much worried by either the ~ 


neutralist or the socialist implications of aid to 
India, may find the strong ideological slant of 
Miss Ward’s presentation a little irritating, but 
they will probably agree with most of it all the 
same. It is, for instance, useful to have it 
explained why the traditional laissez-faire 
methods of the early Western industrial revolu- 
tion proved quite inadequate to get development 
going in Asia during the imperialist phase and 
are not enough for Asia today, Communism on 
the other hand has shown that it knows how to 
impose development upon backward populations 
by force. There is therefore a real danger of 


communism being widely adopted in under- 


developed countries unless a better way can be 
pointed, 

Miss Ward is convinced that the West has 
now devised a form of mixed economy, com- 
bining public with private enterprise, the profit 
motive with welfare services, which facilitates 
development and falsifies the predictions of 


Marx and Lenin. A similar technique could ” 


provide the answer for India, but only on 
condition that the grinding job of initial capital 
accumulation is eased for her by foreign help 
on a scale at least sufficient to enable her to get 
the necessary savings from her own people with- 
out recourse to totalitarian discipline. 

Miss Ward is, on balance, optimistic about the 


Mr. 


bad 


progress of the arash plans and believes that | 


the Third Plan can lead on to success if only - 


the West will launch a ‘Marshall Plan’ for~ 
‘India. What is needed over a five-year period 


is a minimum of £2,000 millions and an 
optimum of £4,000 millions, either of which is 
well within the capacity of the richer nations. 
Only the decision is needed, and the determina- 
tion to follow it through. Coinciding as it does 
with the new look in Washington, Miss Ward’s 
eloquent call to greatness in her closing pages 
may well fall upon more fertile ground than 


would have seemed possible even a year ago. 
KENNETH YOUNGER 


Up Spake the Cabin Boy 

By Robert Harbinson. Faber. 18s. 
Robert Harbinson’s earlier instalments of auto- 
biography, No Surrender and Song of Erne, 
showed that an unusually lyrical new, Ulster. 
writer had surfaced. Now, in Up Spake the 


_ Cabin Boy, Mr. Harbinson leaves the lakes and 


green fields and good-hearted people of Co. 
Fermanagh—all so vividly imaged in Song of 
Erne—for the mean, blacked-out streets of his 
native Belfast. Back home he finds that his 
widowed mother has filled the little house with 
lodgers (it is war-time, so everyone has bulging 
pay packets and accommodation is hard to get). 
Now he hears the scream of trains instead of 


_ the hooting of owls, and the murmur of traffic 


replaces the ‘ susurrant wind in the trees’, Join- 
ing the throng of workers he is shocked by their 
‘complete submission to the harsh dictates of 
the shipyards. . . . Though friendly, the pale 
faces looked as if a light inside the men had 
long ago been extinguished . . . The men wait- 
ing for the tram seemed doomed to a gloomy 
world of metal, where no birds would sing nor 
brooks flow ’. F 

Cheerfulness, however, keeps breaking in. In 
this respect the typical Belfastman, sceptical, 
humorous, philistine, 
ir. Harbinson shows it was not all gloom, 
either for himself or his fellow-workers. He is 
instructed to work as a cabin boy on a dredger 
in Belfast Lough. A tiny, irascible cook worries 
him at first, but they soon become friends. The 
crew—an unpromising mixture of Southern 
Catholics and Northern Protestants—hit it off 


_ fairly well; they nearly all grumble about their 


food and maintain that the tea is simply ‘bog 
water’. Old Charlie, a diehard Orangeman, 
toasts his hero, between mouthfuls of Pores in 
the mehonoured formula: 

Here’s to the glorious, pious and immortal 
memory of the great and good King William who 
saved us from slavery and knavery, witchery and 
bitchery, thuggery and buggery, brass farthings 
and wooden shoes, and to hell with the Bishop 
of Rome. 

Strong meat, yet the man wearing a Sacred 
Heart badge doesn’t turn a hair. 

The adolescent boy finds it hard to take the 
advice of his elders and ‘settle down’. Waves 
of new-found sexuality torment him; he longs 
for the freedom and companions of evacuee 
days, and plans escape. After each big crisis he 
heads for Fermanagh. He quits the dredger and, 
to his mother’s disgust, goes from job to job. 
Falling in love with a girl who has been ‘ saved ’, 


he takes up the narrowest of evangelical faiths 


and starts an exciting career as Bible-thumper 
at street corners and in mission halls. Working 


- for a chemist gives him the opportunity of put- 


» by 
w Ve 


‘ting tracts into packets of contraceptives. Out 


resembles the Cockney. Ege oy 


go the profane authors like W.. Shakespeare. 
Instead, he reads “Daily Light’ and. Bogatsky’s 
‘ Golden Treasury ’, One ‘ saved’ girl gives him 
a promise-box (containing mottoes bearing 
Scriptural ‘ promises’) and another presents him 
with a badge for his lapel bearing the inscription 
‘Jesus Saves’. Life is sweet—and bitter. 
' There are of course lapses from grace—the 
delights of sex are discovered in Antrim. Then, 
almost more alarming, the lad begins to flirt 
with High Church practices. His friends 
anxiously wonder whether he will eventually 
bow the knee to Rome! He longs passionately 
to be a missionary, a saver of African souls— 
and, in the end, after much prayer, doubt, 
anguish and backsliding, he does ‘cross the 
Water’ to an English missionary training col- 
lege. At last the gate to the big, wide world has 
swung open. “What will he make of England ? 
No doubt the former cabin boy will tell all—or 
nearly all—in his next volume. 
ROBERT GneiEn 


_Germany Divided 


By Terence Prittie. binchiteey 30s.. 


The publishers’ description of the author of 
this book as Bonn Correspondent of The 
Guardian, though accurate, could be misleading. 
Terence Prittie does not live in Bonn, and, 
though he is an outstanding member of his 
paper’s eloquent team of foreign correspondents, 
he is far from being a typical Guardian man. 


Some readers may be shocked that a journal 


of such conscious rectitude should give the 
dateline ‘Bonn’ to messages that in fact come 
from Disseldorf, but they are much the gainers 
thereby. Mr. Prittie is more closely in touch 
with the life of Germany than any of the corps 
of foreign correspondents isolated in the Federal 
capital, who meet parliamentarians, civil servants, 
diplomats, political journalists and their own 
colleagues, but seldom ordinary 
Germans. _ 

That Mr. Prittie should be a high Tory in 
outlook, if not in politics, is another advantage. 


Liberal sentiment tends to turn sour when faced — 


with the smugness of the West German 
‘economic miracle’, but Mr. Prittie is saved by 
his natural astringency. 

He has not attempted a consecutive history 


of the two Germanies since Soviet policy 


divided them. Rather, his book is a kaleidoscopic 
impression of the effects of this division on the 
Western part. Readers of THE LISTENER and 


devotees of the Third Programme will be 


familiar with his effective technique. He picks 
out significant detail with the remorselessness of 
a director of documentary films, not so much 
pointing a moral as adorning a tale. The cumu- 
lative picture is lively and varied, where other 
such efforts have been dull. 

It is remarkable on what ideological chicken- 
feed the new Germany has nourished itself since 
the war. Minor personal instances (Otto John, 


Oberlander, Nieméller) have dominated the fore- 


ground, while the great issues, like democratiza- 
tion, reunification and rearmament, have been 
broken down into petty disputes of detail. 
Socialists and demo-Christians have fought a 
running tactical battle rather than a strategic 
war. There has been little in such politics, or in 
the complacency of economic prosperity, to 
inspire and inform the arts. - 


Nevertheless the great process of moral and _ 


/ 


- policy 


tion of the natural resources of | 


ing to find so rane a8 them 3 
book, in the form of anecdotes’ and descriptions 
that throw much light on what, left unillus- 
trated, is undoubtedly a dispiriting scene. Mr. 
Prittie prefers to relate rather than to analyse. 


_His human sympathies are keen, but he is aware 


of a certain anti-German prejudice, which he is 
determined to keep in check. In his selection of 
material he has an evident intention to be fair. 

Nevertheless he cannot escape giving the im- 
pression that West German society is still, as he 
puts it, unfused. The unpleasant things he has 


observed—the swastika-daubing, -for example, 


and the crudities of the new rich—he may not 
regard as important in’ themselves. They are, 
however, secondary symptoms of avery serious 
German malaise. This, or course, is the failure 
to breathe any kind of continuing spiritual life 
into a magnificent economic machine. The whole 


imposing edifice remains doubly vulnerable— 


first to the effects of any recession, and then to 
the Communist pressure that the division of 
Germany makes permanent and unceasing. The 
structure is not only ugly but unsafe. . 
‘The Problem Unsolved’ is the title of Mr. 
Prittie’s last chapter. ‘ Dust-sheets’, he writes, 
‘have been draped over the old stone gods of 
Might and Glory, of Germanic expansion and 
self-expression, of racial superiority and a wildly 
confused sense of vision; but it is too soon for 
anything positive to have taken their place’. 

. All the same, this revealing book abounds with 
examples of generosity, unselfishness. and 
heroism on ail planes of post-war German life. 
This is important evidence, coming from a wit- 


’ ness at once expert and confessedly prejudiced. 


The Germans, he believes, lack no human 
quality needed to ‘ weld them into a community 
that can make a huge contribution to the free 
world’. It is their position in history that is 
dangerous, demanding constant sympathetic 
attention from happier, if poorer, communities, 
Douc Las BROWN - 


The Waste Makers 
By Vance Packard. Longmans. 21s. 


Mr. Vance Packard has written another of his 
slick, sensational ‘exposures’ of some features 
of life in the United States (and implicitly in 
Western Europe) which he dislikes, using the 
same shrill pseudo-sociological devices as in his 
previous popular books; but on this occasion he 
is dealing, however inadequately, with a subject 


‘of great potential importance. This subject is the 


social and material consequences ‘of pursuing a 
of continuous economic growth. 
‘Growth’, he writes, ‘is fast becoming a hal- 
lowed word alongside Democracy and Mother- 
hood’. For Britain, he might have added 
‘ Socialism ’ to the list of hallowed words. 

A continued increase in the gross national 
product of any country inevitably implies using 
up natural resources, whether native or im- 
ported, at an ever-increasing rate; turning these 
natural resources into an ever-increasing amount 
of manufactured goods; and somehow inducing 
people, whether the home market or export, to 
consume these goods. Modern techniques: of 
production, full employment, and a rising stan- 
dard of living—the goals of all SOS 
societies—carry these implications. — : 

Mr. Packard deals somewhat with di x 
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. _ YOLUME 3: 1875-1877 
«VOLUME 4: 1877-1882 

: This edition, which will be 
completed in six volumes, is the 

4 first to contain all of Swinburne’s 
letters and many of those extant 
__ which are addressed to him. 

~ Volumes 3 and 4 show both the 
zenith and nadir of his energies in 
m middle age. (Yale University Press) 
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AN INTRODUCTION 
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and importance, the author’s vast 
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a varying attitudes of Africans 
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had a profound psychological 
influence upon the outlook of 
educated Africans. 
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s&. P. SNOW 


Science and Government 


As vividly as the clashes between characters in his novels, 
C. P. Snow describes the wartime conflicts of two scientists, 


_ Sir Henry Tizard and F. A. Lindemann (later Lord Cherwell). 


This brilliant and provocative essay, by a novelist who has also 
had much experience as scientist and administrator, contains 
the text of the 1960 Godkin Lectures delivered at Harvard, and 
discusses the role of the scientist in government. = 9s 6d net 


a F.BENHAM ~~ 

Economic Aid to 

Underdeveloped 
Countries 


The author summarizes the main facts about economic aid, 
private foreign investment, and international trade as these affect 
the so-called underdeveloped countries, and discusses a number 


of controversial and important questions regarding the different | 
- aspects of economic aid. 


(Chatham House) 12s 6d net 


| CHUSHICHI TSUZUKI | 
H. M. Hyndman and 
British Socialism 


A long-deserved biography of the colourful Victorian eccentric, 
_ founder of the organized Socialist movement in this country and 


_ the leading: British Marxist in the late nineteenth century. 


lilustrated 35s net 
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; Press. 


ROBERT ASHTON 


The Crown and 
the Money 
Market 1603-1640 


The problem of the financial 
relationship between Crown and 
City has implications which reach 
_ beyond economic history and are 

* vital to an understanding of the 
role of the City in the Civil War. 
This book is concerned with this 
less familiar aspect of the financial 
history of the reigns of the first 
two Stuart kings. 255 net 


_ MAJID KHADDURI 
Independent | 
Iraq 1932-1958 
A STUDY IN IRAQI POLITICS 
. . . an indispensable book of 
iron for students of Middle 
East history, particularly of Iraq’s 
progress as 4n independent state 
since 1932... . the post-war 
- history of this troubled country is 
fully and faithfully traced, with 
co pious documentation. . 


. SCOTSMAN Second edition 45s net 
- (Chatham House) 


A FRANCIS DE TARR ; ied. 
The French ‘Radical — 


_ and shows that Western values have 


‘a 
h aly 


Ley 


Party from | wader 


Herriot to © Bie 
Mendes-France 


With a Foreword by 4 ei : 
PIERRE MENDES-FRANCE te 


‘Mr de Tarr, in a study of pains- 


taking scholarship and political 


insight, has given us an analysis of 
the tendencies inside the Radical 
Party which is not only of historical 
value—now that the party system — 
is in eclipse under de Gaulle—but 
which will be of considerable 
interest to the political parties 
abroad which are concerned with 
their own decline.’ Maurice 
Edelman, M.P., in THE SUNDAY 
TIMES Illustrated 35s net 


J. C. BEAGLEHOLE 


The Discovery of 
New Zealand — 


This study gives a clear account in 
a small compass of the process by 
which the coastline and extent of © 
New Zealand became generally 
known. The author has thoroughly 
revised the text for this edition and 
added to it where this could be 
done with advantage. Second edition’ 
Illustrated 21s net 


VALERIE PEARL 

London and the jn 
Outbreak of 

the Puritan 
Revolution 


- CITY GOVERNMENT AND 


NATIONAL POLITICS 1625-1643 


Using a wide variety of manuscript 
sources, above all City records, the 
author breaks new ground in this 
analysis of London’s political role - 
on the eve of the Great Rebellion. 
42s net 


RICHARD H. COX 


Locke on War 
and Peace 


This interpretation of Locke’s 
concept of the state of nature as 
applied to international relations is 
based on research in his papers and 
an analysis of his Two Treatises of 
Government. 355 net 


T. F. HIGHAM 


Orationes 
Oxonienses 
Selectae 


SHORT LATIN SPEECHES ON 
DISTINGUISHED 
CONTEMPORARIES 


. there lies behind this 
collection a tradition of Latin 
rhetoric which it would be sad to 
lose .... There is happy browsing 
here, and not only for the wit in 
which these orations abound, but 
also for the grace of their Latinity.’ 
THE TIMES EDUCATIONAL 
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ADRIAN STOKES 
Three Essays 


on the Painting 


of Our Time 


‘I hope I have given some idea of the 
richness and subtlety of Mr _ Stokes’s 
writing; for I regard it as amongst the 
most original and rewarding of our day.’ 
Richard Wollheim, Spectator 

12s. 6d. net 


TOM BURNS & G. M. STALKER 
The Management 


of Innovation 


This book is concerned with the effects 
of the exploitation of scientific discovery 
by industry, and makes an important con- 
tribution to the understanding of the 
organizational and more general problems 
to be encountered in the attempts to 
utilize the fruits of scientific development 
in the context of the factory. 

30s. net 


MICHAEL BANTON (Editor) 
Darwinism and the 


Study of Society 


A CENTENARY SYMPOSIUM 

With an Introduction by J. Bronowski 
A reassessment, from the standpoint of 
their several scientific disciplines, of the 
relevance of biological principles to social 
studies, by a distinguished group of con- 
tributors : S. A. Barnett, Tom Burns, 
8B. Farrington, Morris Ginsberg, Lancelot 
Hogben, George Shepperson, J. Maynard 
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p they did ten years ago, according to” 
s of Consumers Union, on whom Mr. 
ackard relies heavily. There is, ‘however, an 
creasing amount of shoddiness in mass-pro- 
ced articles; according to a Mr. Ashworth, 
ed by Mr. Packard ‘ Maximum sales volume 
“ the cheapest construction for the 
: val the buying public will tolerate’. 
Packard is continuously indignant, but 
only remedy: he can suggest is a nostalgic 
toa mythical New England of plain liv- 
z and high thinking. The subject demands far 
serious treatment and original thinking 
1 Mr. Packard is able to provide; but on this 


_pseudo-problems as he did in The Hidden 
Persuaders and The Status-Seekers. His ideas of 
spa pees? authority are still 


GEOFFREY Guus 


7 


name es Sir oy Gabba: needs no 
sduction to Egyptologists : it is now more 
fifty years since his first massive contribu-_ 


; professional colleagues will 
what he says, ae is for 
d general 


car tpi ‘have a bande ee eiastices of — 


c sion he is dealing with a real problem, not — 


Sects and Paya ergem of the 


r audience on a subject of his 


nonuments. The secondary sources are of wry 
n ited value. 
~The harvest i is gathered ae in the second 


3 section of the book, which tells the story of 


_ Egypt from its ancient records, beginning with 
the Third Dynasty and ending with the Con- 
_ quest of Alexander. The Predynastic Period and 


~ the Archaic Period (Dynasties I-II) are reserved 


to the third section. The inverted chronological 


- order is justified by the author’s material; the | 


Predynastic Period has no contemporary writing 
and the records of the Archaic Period are mainly 


is jar sealings and dockets with obscure and con- 
: troversial hieroglyphic signs. 


It is inevitable that the book should seem 
episodic. But if no clear picture of Egyptian 
history emerges—and the author disclaims any 
intention of writing the history of Egypt—the 
reader is given an honest appraisal of the true 


_ state of our knowledge. Much of the space is 
devoted to the question of the number and order 


of the Pharaohs and the length of their reigns. 


_ Particularly valuable is the commentary on the 
“most important of the ancient king-lists, the 


sadly damaged Turin papyrus. In the arrange- 


ment of the fragments and the establishment of 


the text the author has played an important 
~ part. The results are summarized in an appendix 
listing the kings of Egypt as they are known 
- from Manetho, the king-lists and the monuments. 
_ The many new translations of ancient records 


include a version of such familiar texts as the 


autobiographical stela of the high official Weni, 
and the entertaining account of the journey of 
Wenamun which vividly reflects conditions in 
the Eastern Mediterranean basin at the begin- 
ning of the First Millennium. Among new texts 
is a full paraphrase of the stela of Kamose found 
at Karnak in 1954 with its important informa- 
tion concerning the early stages of the expulsion 
of the Hyksos from Egypt. 


All these ancient records are illuminated by 


the author’s critical appraisal of their worth. He 
avoids the two great pitfalls of naive credulity 
and over-ingenious forcing of the evidence. We 


see that if the texts do not always mean what 


they say, they do say what they mean. To this 
ie we could have no more reliable guide. 
a _ A. F, SHORE 


“English for Sane 
By David Holbrook. Cambridge. 21s. 
ePievia Holbrook’s spiritual ancestor is Don 


- Quixote. Riding forth on his patient but under- 


nourished old nag ‘Culture for the People’, 
armed with the rusty blade of close criticism, 
and uttering the battle-cries of ‘ Awareness! ’, 

‘Levels of appreciation!’ and ‘Explore Tee 
SP paneens! * he attacks the monsters of urbanism, 
_philistinism, advertising, comic strips, and all 
things popular and commercial. Behind him is 
3 prary of well-thumbed classics by “Seameae 


of The Use of English and all the ieRpaivicce 


semantic manuals of straight and crooked think- 


wae 


a He loves folk-songs (all of them), country 


: television, ‘Miss Blyton ane Cxptain. Jol 
us “to judge from 1 the misprints in his text and | 
- imaccuracies in his bibliography, he hasn’t n 


patience with proof-reading. Nor is consiste 


Mr. Holbrook’s strong point, any more than it 


was Quixote’s. ‘ Folk-songs are not in our major — 
and minor keys’, he says, and quotes, two pages — 


later, the melody of The Seéds of Love in the Fu, 


key of G major. He deplores ‘the disabling 


romanticism of paperbacks and cheap novels’, — 


forgetting that (even before the cheap edition of 

Lady Chatterley) Penguins had printed a million 

copies of other novels by D. H. Lawrence. 
“Journalists” are another class which comes 


in for Mr. Holbrook’s blanket condemnation— 


except when they are dead journalists, like Defoe, 
Mark Twain, and Stephen Crane. Nor will these 


apostles of sweetness and light’ permit any © 
relaxation in our upward-striving—there must — 
be no drugs, no anodynes. 


‘Enid Blyton and 


“ Biggles ” provide the effortless satisfactions of 


a lazy daydream’. Miss Blyton’s books are one 


thing, but Captain Johns has provided a good 
many boys with harmless outlets for their aggres- 
sive instincts before graduating to Buchan and 
Conan Doyle (both in Mr. Holbrook’s canon). 
On the other hand, the child mustn’t be bored: 


“To give a child boring readers or boring text- 


book passages is to damage its capacities for 
living as well as learning to use words’. 
provokes me to say *Poppycock!’ I hope I 
shall not be construed as advocating the en- 
nobling effects of boredom. Nor would I wish 
to defend the present output of the television 
concerns. 
the dangerous, anarchic, poetic strain in the 


human spirit—the strain that makes men ques- 
tion utilitarian and prudential values—and the 


world would be the poorer without him. 


When Mr. Denys Thompson—whose twenty — 
years’ ‘battle for literacy’ (his phrase) has per- — 
haps blunted the edge of his perceptions—says 


in his foreword that ‘words are being crowded 
out by pictures’ and that imaginative literature 
will be ‘shelved and not understood’, 
entitled to smile. Any publisher will tell Mr. 


Thompson that imaginative literature is being — 


sold in ever-increasing quantities all the time. 
What else has Mr. Holbrook to offer as a 
panacea for our shoddy lives and emotional 
atrophy? The study of great literature and, 
aboye all, the close criticism of poetry. The 
examples of the latter which we are given are 
not very convincing. 
Despite his promise to keep his ‘ feet on the 
ground’, it is impossible not to feel that Mr. 
Holbrook is in some way out of touch with the 
main stream of secondary education as it exists 
in the world of today. Is anyone so limited 


and in some ways so immature fully qualified to | 


lead others to maturity? I wish I could think so, 
for there is much in this book with which I am 
in sympathy. When, for instance, in a character- 
istically sweeping condemnation of all currently 
discussed literature Mr. Holbrook says, ‘ One 
seldom finds in our culture true compassion, 
commitment on the larger themes of life and 
death, or real tenderness’, I find myself wishing 
that he had chosen to develop that theme in 
relation to contemporary poetry, drama and 
fiction with patience, care and humility—those 
unquixotic but necessary virtues. 
JAMES REEVES 
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I love Don Quixote; he stands for 


we are ~ 
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CRITIC ON THE HEARTH 


Weekly comments on B.B.C. programmes by independent contributors 


Television Broadcasting 


DOCUMENTARY 
Reflections on ‘Insight’ 


AS THE EVENINGS grow lighter, television loses, 
for many of us, some of its compulsive force. 
For the past six months it has easily, perhaps 
too easily, claimed our attention. On a wet 
November or cold January night it has few 
rivals. Now that April’s here it is different. But, 
where television is concerned, hope still springs, 
etc., and the magic box must be switched on, 
light evenings or no, in the hope that it will 
produce the startling image, the brilliant com- 
ment, the revealing summary that will reward 
our faith. We do not ask for, or expect, more. 
Experience teaches. 

Some of us are slow to learn. I ought to have 
known better than to miss Robert Robinson’s 
‘Picture Parade’ (April 4). Normally I settle to 
it with a keen expectation of an enjoyable forty- 
five minutes that is seldom disappointed. Last 
week was short on working days and, faced with 
the alternatives of Robinson or Bronowski, I 
chose Bronowski. 

The choice was probably the right one, but it 
meant that I did not see what was by all 
accounts a wonderfully entertaining item about 
an old lady who has gone every afternoon, seven 
days a week for thirty-one years, to the same 
cinema and has remained there through all the 
performances until the place has closed each 
night. There’s loyalty to an art form for you! 
Will television ever be able to claim the like? 

Not if it continues to believe that elaborate 
presentation is a sufficient substitute for a good 
script. The last of Dr. Bronowski’s ‘ Insight’ 
series, ‘The Vision of Our Age’ (April 4), 
exemplified a basic mistake that made it, from 
the start, the series least likely to-succeed. How 
many of the eleven programmes had an impact 
powerful enough for them to be remembered 
today? 

The last was one of the best, though, like too 
many of its predecessors, it took too long (one 
hour) to say what it had to say. Its theme was 
that we look at things nowadays in a funda- 
mentally different: way from that of former 


generations. What, until comparatively recently, 
were considered to be the opposed views of life 
of the scientist and the artist are now seen to 
be not irreconcilable. 

To support his argument Dr. Bronowski had 
with him in the studio or on film a sculptor 


ices Sac 


A starving Congolese child seen in. the film ‘ The 
Unforgotten ’ 


(Eduardo Paolozzi), a theoretical physicist (Pro- 
fessor Abdus Salam), a novelist (Lawrence 
Durrell), an architect (Eero Saarinen), and 
numerous inanimate witnesses in the forms of 
pieces of sculpture, enormously enlarged repro- 
ductions of the Lascaux cave drawings, a jet 
engine, and others. For the programme he him- 
self had been to Greece to expound to us on 
film the mathematical beauties of Acropolis and 
Parthenon (one of the best things in the pro- 
gramme), and to New York to look at Mr. 
Saarinen’s revolutionary air-terminal building. 

It was all most interesting in its separate parts 
but, as so often before in this series, the parts 
remained separate in our minds. Whether the 


From ‘The Vision of Our Age’ in the series 

J. Bronowski 

Parthenon, Athens; above, an animal form by 
the sculptor Eduardo Paolozzi 
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In ‘Picture Parade’ on April 4: eighty-year-ol 
Mrs, Flora Poltock, who has occupied the same sea 
at the Grange cinema, Kilburn, for thirty-one ee 


fault was in the script or in Dr, Bronowsky’ 
discursive, too-relaxed style with its superfluit 
of gesticulation, each viewer will have decide< 
for himself. He will also have decided that th 
programme must have cost a lot of money. 

Stephen Peet’s film about United Nations co 
operation in the Congo (‘The Unforgotten ’ 
April 3) probably cost relatively little to mak 
but it left a deep impression on our minds. Pee 
had the advantage of an unemotional com 
mentary written by Ritchie Calder. It was wha 
his pictures of sick and starving Negro childre: 
needed. The pictures themselves supplied thi 
emotion. Presumably the film’s screening at te1 
o'clock on Bank Holiday night was not acci 
dental. 

In contrast with the stark matter-of-factnes 
of this film was the cheerful garrulity of ‘ Medi 
terranean Highway’ (April 6), a tourist’s viev 
of Malta and a television pot-boiler if ever | 
saw one. Take a between-wars travelogue (‘ Anc 
so we say farewell . . .’), a dash of history and ; 
slice of propaganda for the Forces, and you hav 
this hotch-potch of a film which, strangely, wa 
seldom less than viewable. Wynford Vaughar 
Thomas, who spoke it, treated the indifferen 
commentary as some people treat a disreputabl 
relation, grudgingly and in the hope that hi 
association with it would not be recognized by 
his friends. 

It seems churlish to cavil at any of the ‘I: 
Happened to Me’ programmes, especially th 
one on April 5 abou 
Mr. Ken Revis, blindec 
while removing booby- 
traps from Brighton pie: 
in the war. What a cour- 
ageous pair he and hi: 
wife are! Their story 
was a lesson in loyalty 
and the sane acceptance 
of great misfortune a: 
an incidental in life anc 
not a catastrophe. Yet 
uneasiness persists that 
this series is increasingly 
relying on the same 
kind of intrusion inte 
private lives to provide 
public entertainment that 
‘This Is Your Life’ be- 
gan. Not even Hywel 
Davies’s old-time cour- 
tesy can hide this dis- 
agreeable fact. 

PETER POUND | 


in the 


John Cura 
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MA 
Holiday Viewing 


IN HIS wildest dreams was going to 
top-class viewing over Easter. Why should 
since the B.B. C. was well aware that no- 
y was going to stay in, come rain, hail, or 
ine, over the holiday? And those who did 
uld be in a relaxed holiday mood to match. 
y, this spirit was well catered for, with 
gulls Over Sorrento on Easter Saturday in a 
ir production, though it is a very stagy play; 
Whitehall farce mob on the Sunday, and a 
mably tense thriller, The Watching Cat, 
a most curiously interpolated beatnik party 
lfway through, on Easter Monday. 
A Fair Cop by Christopher Bond was the 
test farce presented by Brian Rix at the White- 
il Theatre. It was a sequel, if that word exists 
this world of*basic farce, to last year’s A 
oliceman’s Lot. Those who have enjoyed these 
‘oductions before will undoubtedly have liked 
is one. Those who did not will have kept away. 
he same misunderstandings, the same mad in- 
msequences, the same concentration on a 


‘sically simple idea—here the endeavour was to 
ep the gormlessly good-natured policeman, 
ayed by Mr. Rix himself, from the wife he has 
st wed—pile themselves up as heedlessly as 
ayers in a game of sardines. 

In so unsubtle a comedy, pace and repetition 
the main ingredients. No fault on this score 


ohn Gardiner as Luke Dowling and Jacqueline Hill as 


Catherine Ellis in The Watching Cat 


suld be found here; the pace was 
; fast as at Goodwood; the events 
; repetitious as a speedway race, 
ulminating in a cuppa-with-knock- 
ut-drops-passing routine that was 
ke a mad game of hunt the slip- 
er. True, these high jinks seem to 
ake more out of the viewer than the 
ast. Larry Noble, Leo Franklyn, 
lasil Lord, and Mr. Rix were still 
oing strong long after one viewer 

_ surrendered to the holiday 


3 don’t think that I could have 
ily snatched a wink the following 
when Pamela Fry’s thriller 
Watching Cat, adapted by 
Coburn, forced its atten- 
on us with feline persistence. 
entrance of the young heiress, 
Jacqueline Hill’s performance a 
too hard, too unsympathetic, 
into the house littered with 
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not maintain this level throughout, but had to 
resort to a treasure-hunt-crossword-clue finale 
for a solution. You either like crosswords or you 
don’t. I don’t, and any viewer like me must have 
felt as thwarted as I did when the play entered 
this secret world. 

The direction by George R. Foa was skilful in 
its hovering over the relevantly spine-creeping 
details, and if the performances as a whole do 
not linger in the mind Ruth Dunning’s frowsty 
lack-lustre virago at least stood out. A minor 


fault was the varying accents. These_made it 


difficult to remember that the play’s locale was 
Montreal. Thus the beautifully pretentious “beat’ 
party, though poised skilfully between the 
genuine article and a send-up, seemed strangely 
and unexpectedly foreign. 

However, it is the short plays this week which 
have upheld the drama department’s reputation 
most nobly. John Mortimer’s The Encyclo- 
paedist redressed the lost balance of They Met 
in a City. Implying more than it said, on the 
ways of possessing knowledge, on its different 
values to different people, and, ultimately, on 
satisfaction, the play again exhibited Mr. Morti- 
mer’s deep understanding of opposing types of 
people and his magical ability to bring them to- 
gether harmoniously in the same sphere of 
action: and this without their incongruity to 
one another catching the audience’s attention. 
Less happy was his revue sketch technique of 
three acts to depict the three ages of his heroine; 
innocence, understanding, and cynicism. As the 
encyclopaedist, Cy Grant again 
showed what a sensitive and accom- 
plished actor he is. 

Though also slightly marred by the 
manner of its telling, The Little Key, 
by Marian Hemar, was a really quite 
plausible ghost story, if you accept 
plausible in this context. Ignoring the 
flash-forward technique (to a psychia- 
trist’s couch?), seemingly thought 
necessary to place the story in its set- 
ting, this tale was of a Canadian 
officer re-seeking a house he visited 
briefly in a fog in wartime London, 
but which he never saw again. Later 
and eerily he discovered that it had 
been bombed the year before his visit. 

Written, produced, and acted in a 
quiet restrained manner, thus disarm- 
ing incredulity and building up sus- 
pense in one action, The Little Key 
was given an added leavening of taut- 
ness by the sound effects of the Radio- 


Mary Webster and Paul Daneman in The Little Key 
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Cy Grant as Joshua Hughes in The Encyclopaedist, 
second in the series They Met in a City 


phonic Workshop. It is extraordinary how nerve- 
eerie sounds can be, and ever since The Quater- 
mass Experiment the B.B.C. has been tinglingly 
alive to the possibilities of thus freezing our 
blood. 

Paul Daneman, then, had fierce competition 
for our attention. His concentration on forcing 
a conclusion to the mystery, his barely control- 
lable disquiet, indicated only by the barest 
tightening of the jaw, and an ever firmer staring 
at the camera, added greatly to the enjoyment of 
this imaginative play, imaginatively produced by 
Michael Hayes. 

ANTHONY COOKMAN, JNR. 


Sound Broadcasting 


DRAMA 
No Middle 


The Life of Timon of Athens (Third, March 29) 
is a mysterious, incomplete, and unsatisfying 
play. Its problem to me is not how much of a 
hand Shakespeare had in writing it, but what its 
author or authors originally meant to do with it. 
As it stands there is a long, carefully planned 
opening movement and a neatly devised and 
formal ending, but no middle, no unforeseeable 
development of character, growth, meeting of 
people, stirring of secondary mean- 
ings. It is as flat as a Marston satire, 
as simple in morality as the duller 
Dekker, and apart from the occa- 
sional burst of magniloquence there 
is no life in it. From Shakespeare 
it is puzzling, as those sonnets which 
.seem to be mere emphatic and ele- 
gant word-play are puzzling. 

Charles Lefeaux’s production gave 
the play its fair chance. The themes 
of flattery, money-worship, extrava- 
gance, and misanthropy were plainly 
stated without hammering. The 
railing was played down, being wild 
enough simply spoken, and the 
actors gave what value they could to 
the shifting rhythms of their lines. 
But at the end of the sour moral 
tale one was left wondering what 
began it. Some betrayal in court 
politics, an extension of that ‘ melan- 
choly’ cult which had something in 
common with the sorrows of beat- 
niks, an echo of the desperation of 
Lear and of the odd glorification 
of Fortinbras? 

The middle is missing, but it was 


-. 
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Fone to have a full text played so well. It acts 


better than it reads. 


The Easter holiday and its following Weck. 


- have not been very rewarding in proper drama, 
and I have tried less classifiable light entertain- 


~ ments on several occasions with odd results. It 
’ appears that part of the Ionesco-Pinter-Simpson 


complex is spreading to radio’s version of music- 
hall. I mean the acceptance with calm and 
commonplace conversation of impossibility or 
madness. In Monday Night at Home (Home, 
April 3) there was a chap whose Uncle Frangois 
walked up the wall like a house-fly, and was a 


house-fly and duly swatted by his wife. I am 


fairly sure that another guest at the same Home 
did some vertical wall-walking quite recently. 
And I could swear that in a midday music-hall 


_or in some morning jollity there was a comic 
who claimed to have broken into the bath of a 


colonel and to have been received with polite 
conversation. What is more, a _ factory-like 
audience took the jokes with their accustomed 
calm ecstasy. It should perhaps be set down 
that it was in 1961 that the populace decided 
that polite conversation in response to psychotic 
fantasy was normally funny. 

The Overcoat by Nicolai Gogol (Third, April 
7) made a satisfying radio play in Joan Little- 
wood’s adaptation. It is a grim story of social 
suffering and cruelty, and though it has- its 
ghosts, needs no supernatural effects to chill the 
heart. The combination of keenly realized 
poverty and natural timidity are quite enough. 
Richard Hurndall did very well as the amiable 


victim, Gladys Young as his landlady, and 
Frank Windsor as his unwilling tailor. Fog and . 


snow noises and ghost music were cunningly 
supplied by Roberto Gerhard, and the whole 
unrelenting business may be added to radio’s 
repertory of well-conducted nightmares. 

_I liked, without being scared or wholly con- 
vinced by, Felix Felton’s version of Jeffrey 
Ashford’s Counsel for the Defence (Home, April 


. 8). The point of legal etiquette by which counsel 


-must not defend clients who make no_ bones 
about their guilt must arise oftener in reality 
than it does in fiction. One would like to know 
more about that from the documentary boys. 
_And it was no testimonial to the rule of law that 
a lawyer (even with a nagging wife) should be so 
vulnerable to blackmail based on the kidnapping 
of his daughter. The scornful slang of the 
criminal (calling his lawyer ‘Daddyo’ and 
“Gogo ’) was at least novel, and the final twist 
which permitted Virtue to triumph took little 
time and is doubtless legally correct. 

A Matter of Taste by F. Anstey (Light, April 
3) was a pleasant comedy of marital interior 
decoration which could easily have been tragic 
and was pleasantly acted. And the first instal- 
ment of The Dog Collar by Ursula Bloom 
(Light, April 4) had no harm in it if you like 
parochial anecdote to the credit of the cloth. 

FREDERICK Laws 


THE SPOKEN WORD 
Sprightly Variation 


ON SEPTEMBER 27, 1855, the Brownings 
invited a few friends round to Dorset 
Street for the evening; Tennyson 
growled out ‘Maud’ ‘with sustained con- 
tinuity ’ , and Browning read ‘ Fra Lippo Lippi’ 
“with sprightly variation’. I have now heard 


Marius Goring read both poems; and there 


seems to me no doubt which was the more 
effective performance. Perhaps this is partly due 
to the vicissitudes of. taste; in any case, ‘Fra 
Lippo Lippi’ remains as sprightly and as 
various as ever. It certainly gave Mr. Goring 
the chance of humour, pathos, lewdness, vision, 
Get as many poanees of character as of ‘mood. 


~ are always welcome. 


He. nk them all (Tt hird pie Aon 1); 
there was not a foot-fault, as far as I could j 


hear. It was an admirable half-hour. 


~We had an engaging twenty minutes on the 


Third next evening, when Sir Harold Nicolson 
defended his opinions of Tennyson. There is an 


_ elegance about Sir Harold’s prose, a style and 


sense of humour in his speech, that would hold 
one’s attention even if one disagreed with him. 
His talk seemed a belated postscript to the 
Tennyson features which we first heard in Sep- 


tember; but it was a provocative thesis, a warn- 


ing piece of post-prandial oratory. 

Cruising round in a car next day, I switched 
on the Home Service and found myself taking 
a busman’s holiday. I was glad I did; I have 
always - admired Margaret Rutherford, and it 
was good to hear her blithe spirit on the air. 


Well, perhaps it was not as blithe as one might 


have anticipated: I felt an undercurrent of sad- 
ness as she talked to Elizabeth Frank and looked 
back on the Old Vic of the nineteen-twenties; 
but modesty, dedication, moments of gaiety: 
all were there. And facts about one’s favourites 

From the theatre to music. Twice, in the last 
few weeks, ‘ Monitor’ has given us insight into 
the conductor’s art; on April 4 (Home Service) 
C. B. Rees presented a composite portrait, built 
up of reminiscences, of the man who was defined 
as the Churchill of his profession. Now and then 
one became aware of producers’ ‘tacking stitches; 
and when Beecham’s version of a passage was 
contrasted with someone else’s, I felt we might 
have heard snatches from both. I felt, too, that 


Yehudi Menuhin’s tribute sounded a ‘little pre- - 


pared in contrast with the rest. But on the whole 
this was an efficient editorial job, and it was 
rounded off very neatly. Beecham’s elegance and 
ebullience, his leadership, his humanity, came 
across quite clearly. ‘Beecham at Work’ was a 
tribute paid with enthusiasm; and in radio, as 


in other arts, enthusiasm is a large part of the 


battle. 

‘The Flight of the Wild Geese’ (Third Pro- 
gramme, April 4) was described by its author, 
Francis Dillon, as ‘a feature with songs’. It 
might be defined as a long ~historical fresco, 
showing the Irish Brigade in the service of 
France (1691-1750). For an hour and a half 
we heard them fighting, carousing, arguing, 
singing, in Ireland and Italy, France and Spain, 
and in that familiar no-man’s land beloved of 
feature-writers, the Court of History. What with 
Stuarts and Hanoverians, Kings of England 
and Kings of France, legitimate sovereigns, exiles 
and pretenders, the story was complex enough 
to daunt the Vicar of Bray, the one constant 
factor was the reckless pugnacity of the Brigade. 
I must confess that the sixty glorious years in 
question did not flit past on wings; like many 
historical frescos, this one was more impressive 
in detail than as a whole. But Mr. Dillon taught 


-us a chapter of Irish history (with a decidedly 


Irish slant to the telling), and he painted in some 
dashing characters. Tristram Cary caught the 
successive moods in his music at brio, skill, 
and versatility. 

As a sober contrast I heard the third of four 
discussions on ‘The Individual and Society’ 
(Network Three, April 5). This brought us to 
local and central government, and, on the eve 
of the LCC elections, the theme was appropriate. 
Alas, the speakers sadly confirmed the apathy of 
the individual to problems - of government. ‘I 
don’t think’, said someone, ‘ that you'll ever get 

two-thirds of the people to vote in a local 
election’. Nor was this apathy confined to local 
government: Robert McKenzie mentioned the 
general indifference to Parliament (one phrase, 
‘the decline of Parliament’, deserved a debate 
to itself). I am glad that Mr. McKenzie was in- 
cluded in this programme, for he is always tren- 
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will be a follow-up course after these discuss 
‘It is disturbing and useful to reflect « on 
irresponsibility. : 


MUSIC Si eae = 
> Unbeaten a 


THE B.B.C. pustic Symphony Conce 
(Home Service, April 5) offered i 
patrons a commendably unusual pr 
gramme but questionable value for money : | 
lesser symphony by Shostakovich, a lesser wo: 
by Beethoven, with Mozart’s Clarinet Concer 
as the only piece from a relatively beaten trac 

The Beethoven rarity, Der glorreiche Auge: 

blick, was written to commemorate peace ar 

the Congress of Vienna. Some of my colleagu 
found in it a sublimity of spirit which elude 
me. There were indeed agreeable parts and 

certain exuberance especially in some of 1 

choral writing. But as a whole the work seemse 

far more occasional than Beethovenian. And 

Percussion. tub-thumping accompaniment of 

voices towards the end of the work was alm 

comical, Hoffnungesque in effect. But I w 

glad, even if negatively, to have heard the wo 
and perhaps the two other little-known oc 

sional cantatas of Beethoven, to be broadcast 

April 15, will prove more rewarding. 

The Shostakovich Symphony No. 6 is a r 
_. affair which has always bewildered his admirer 
It is in three movements, and the trouble is th 
the second movement, a rather heavy-hand 
Scherzo, and the finale, which are both slig 
and shortish, appear to have strayed fro 
another work, and to have no connexion wi 
what has gone before. And what has gone befo 
and-gone on for nearly twenty minutes, is 
dully handled slow movement which re 
flickers into life (one such flicker bene 
emergence of an introspective sustained solo fa 
of all instruments, the piccolo: I can think 
no comparable use). 

In’a movement such as this one is mo 
conscious of a general weakness, amid so mu<c 
strength, in Shostakovich’s compositional equi 
ment: his lack of harmonic dexterity: there 
never a lift. But this is not the movement whic 
embarrasses Shostakovich’s official biographe 
D. Rabinovich: it is what he calls the ‘ braze 
display of vulgarity’ in the finale which pai 
him. In fact, taken for what it is, out of co 
text, this is probably the best movement, piquar 
uninhibited,. with an attractive main subjec 
some rhythmic tricks, and a fair-ground coda 
the sort of music more commonly associate 
with Prokofiev and possibly executed by him 
degree more brilliantly. But an undeniably su 
cessful movement, if no conclusion to 
enigmatic symphony. 


and straightforward good taste. I have heard 
more luminous performance of the first mov 
ment which in any event does not show Mozz 
at the top of his form. This is the reason, 
suppose, why what is surely the finest of < 
clarinet concertos still fails to be quite 
masterpiece one might have expected fro! 
Mozart, knowing his love and understanding 
the instrument. 
A recorded concert by the Norddeutsch 
Rundfunk Orchestra under Igor Markevit: 
(Third, April 3), consisted entirely of no 
German music. Satie’s Parade, a work of n me 
ginal value but worth occasional revival, . we 
with its hooters, sirens, and gun-shots, | 
uinconsciously appropriate choice for a Bz 
Holiday Monday. An early work by M 
the Hymne of 1932, showed the composer 
displaying features nas ry 
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Suppose for a moment that you are a wayleave officer working for the Central Electricity 
Generating Board. Your job is to plot a line bringing new power to an expanding town in the 
valley over the hill. Where do you go from here ? f The easiest and cheapest way would be 
up and across the crest of the hill. But the people in the valley (and the people visiting the 
valley) will take rather a poor view of that. By-pass the ridge and march down the valley itself ? 
That would involve a three-mile detour, extra expense, and some unsightly angle towers. 
Bury the cables underground? An attractive idea but an impossibly expensive one, which 
could raise installation costs 17 times—with inevitable repercussions on the cost of electricity. 
There is no easy solution. But one must and will be found... 
| one that fulfils the double duty which, by Act of Parliament, 
‘rests on the CEGB: to provide an efficient and economical 
electricity supply, while doing everything possible to preserve 
the natural amenities of the countryside. f Please think of 


the people who make 
your power in 234 


this next time you grumble at the towers: they are being care- stations and distribute it 
- - 2 “through the 6677, miles 
fully planned by men who value the countryside as much as you do. Faas éf the National Grid 


Write for a copy of “Preserving Amenities” to The Central Electricity Generating Board, Winsley Street, London, W.1 


a 
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You won’t mistake that certain feeling when you first drive home in an Austin THE INSPIRATION 
A car that positively welcomes 


A55. You feel the whole bright world at your wheel; you feel inferior to none on the eagie eye on every point of 
style. Shows everywhere an utter 


the road. You suddenly want to go faster than usual as you reach the open road. unity of design; spurns every- 
where frills, fussiness and curli- 


You suddenly want to go slower than usual as you pass friends on the pavement. cues. A car that only the com 
bined genius of Italian styling 


You’re quick to steal a sidelong glance at the gleaming image of the A55 reflected Sot Atatine pein eee oe 


in a shop window. You’re slow—very slow— 80 m.p.h., can do up to 85 m.p.g. 
to park th in th memo hT INTO AN eee 
os ee age Oe eee e Borage: eg 2 ; reasonably use. Price from 
A55 is a very out-of-the-ordinary car. It does £801.10.10 (£565 plus £236,10.10P.7.) 
things for you on and off the road. It under- Al STI N : A N D 

scores your own achievement, says in no un- 


certain terms you’ve slipped clear of the OUT OF THE 


mainstream. By Appointment to Backed by 
Her Majesty The Queen BMC 12-month 
| Motor Car Manufacturers warranty — 
e The Austin Motor and BMC 
Company Limited ae ; 


AUSTIN SEVEN - A4O + ASS + AQ9 » METROPOLITAN 1500 - AUSTIN HEALEY 3000 - AUSTIN HEALEY SPRITE - THE AUSTIN MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED - LONGBRIDGE - BIRMINGHAN 


~ 
. a ig 


a & ow ht 


rid 


‘more ; ‘assured 


ae ad ok Areas 
_ Skryabin was a controversial 


sae 1915 critical opinion has been 
arply divided over whether he made any 
‘bution | to the art of music. Never- 
t is general agreed that: he at least 


mm in Moscow in 1872, 
d pianist. Although he was 
stined for the army and underwent 
the: Military | Cadets’ 
( ns in piano and theory at the one 


ied thie piano at the EMoscow. nner 4 
] Safonov ‘and composition with 
self an accomplished pianist—and ~ 
he was appointed professor of 
onservatoire. PS exe = _ 
y professorship Skryabin interested 
mself ‘deeply i im’ current new theories of philo- 
phy and ‘religion. He gradually became so 
rongly obsessed by them that his whole out- 
ok changed and he began to think of himself 
the apostle of a revolutionary kind of music 
spired by non-musical ideas. It was this mysti- 
| belief that was seep te for the funda- 


later? compositions. It was responsible, 
for his resignation from the Conservatoire 
d ce Thenceforth he devoted his time to 
cert tours and to’ the composition of in- 
easingly complex music which reached its 
ogee in Prometheus, The Poem of Fire (1909- 
> last of his six orchestral works. In this 
tone pocm. he included a part for a 


d 


- 


made up of superimposed — 


fe 


onic basis of his subsequent 
While he was writing these 
upreme work in which all 
ynthetized in a culminating 


_ claimed Skryabin at forty- 
even. sketched the music of 


orchestral works aod the 
20, with a. slow movement 
; variations, the great 
for piano solo. It 
ral longish pneie 


is own lifetime, and ever since — 


School, he | 


and he also exploited the — 


originated and which was 
least satisfactory qualities. Many of the haunt- 
ingly beautiful smaller pieces, in which the 
exigencies of form and balance are minimal, 
_ are admittedly gems of symmetry and concise- 
n pao faintly adumbrated in ness, but in his longer pieces, the arranging of 
copious material in a succession of hardly 
related sections in differing tempi destroys the 
musical continuity. The ten sonatas, as a series, 


cal epi nga hate effect ae 
estral nocturne in Act I; the love scene at 


) the end of Act -II,- admirably sung by Kevin 


Miller (whose diction and phrasing stood out) 


and June Bronhill; the subsequent chorus music; > 
the Forester’s monologue in the last Act, also. 
well sung by Neil Easton; the orchestral opening 
_ of this Act and the n music following the ae 


of the vixen. _ 
As for the opening scene of the whole opera, 
divorced roan the: not entirely happy visual 


Ey KATHLEEN DALE 


“ested language but, like him, he wrote oie, 
mazurkas, impromptus, nocturnes, studies, and 
preludes. Yet from the very beginning, despite 
the prevailing squareness of his phrase-con- 
struction, his treatment of time was markedly 
‘individual. Conflicting rhythms and metrical 
displacements are hallmarks of his entire pro- 
duction, even to the point of becoming idiosyn- 
crasies, as when he indicated two time-signatures 
concurrently, or two on the right-hand stave and 


one on the left, or ‘when he altered the time 


every few bars, or wrote disparate parts for the 
two hands, phrasing ‘them so that their’ respec- 
tive main accents never synchronize. These com- 
- plexities lend a stimulating urgency to the music 
but they vastly increase its difficulty for the 
player. Other distinguishing features of his 
piano style include the consistent, almost 


- hypnotizing repetition of a short rhythmic pat- 


tern throughout a whole piece; the effective use 
of the very highest or, more particularly, the 
_very lowest notes of the keyboard; the smuous 


- ‘semitonal contours of his themes and the inter- 


locking or overlapping of the hands in chordal 
‘passages. 
“The range of Skryabin’s styles of expression is 


as wide as his pianistic layout is varied. The 


a Peienicaty idea of types that occur frequently 


in his music; the placid, tempestuous, graceful 
and mysteriously fleeting. Moods that recur most 


often are the vague and the explosive. (Favourite 
performing-indications of his are Languido and 


Bellicoso.) Another mood manifested only rarely 


is the diabolic, which finds grotesque expression 


in the Mephistophelean, ironic, derisive Poéme 


satanique, Op. 36 (1904), a piece displaying the 


influence of Liszt. 


The shape of Skryabin’s music is one of its 


‘constitute an informative record of Skryabin’s 
progress from tradition to anarchy, structural 


and tonal. The First, in F minor, Op. 6 (1895) 


and the Third in F sharp minor, Op. 23 (1898), 


both in four movements, are almost conven- 


z 


see in form and key-relationships, but the 


ity 
gh rapidly pee re ronal ones, such as thai 


ae - 


_and ‘ Black Mass’, 


ler scenes, 


broadcast and it must have been difficul at 
times for the listener to fathom what was going — 
on. Short of a complete libretto, a detailed ete 
perhaps timed synopsis printed in Radio Times — 


or THE LISTENER seems to me the only solution 


‘to the problem of conveying the sense and action 
of an unfamiliar opera in sound broadcasting. 
The spoken preliminary synopsis is of necessity — 
either too compressed to be really helpful or too 
detailed to be retained in the listener’s memory. 
ALAN FRANK 


I 


ae Composer, Pianist, and Mystic 


Fantasy in G sharp minor, es 19 (1892-97) 
and the Fourth in F sharp major, Op. 30 (1904) 
have only two movements each, an opening 
andante and a presto finale. In. the Fourth. 
Sonata these two movements unite to form a 
continuous whole. With the Fifth Sonata, Op. 
53, Skryabin inaugurated a sequence of one- 
movement sonatas, composed between 1908 and 
1913, each intended to convey an esoteric mean- 
ing. The Fifth is headed by a verse of poetry 
alluding to the summoning of mysterious forces, 
to which the music magnificently corresponds. 
The spiritual. content of the other sonatas is 


- Indicated solely by a spate of extravagant per- 


forming-directions and comments throughout 
the text. The idea behind the music is com- 
pletely concealed from a listener without a copy 
of the score. Only the sub-titles, ‘ White Mass’ 
attached by Skryabin respec- 
tively to the Seventh and Ninth Sonatas, give 
some idea of their implied message. 

Skryabin may have derived the concept of the 
one-movement sonata from Liszt’s superb work 
in B minor, but he certainly did not adopt 
Liszt’s endlessly resourceful method of develop- 
ing the musical material by intellectual and 
expressive thematic metamorphosis. Skryabin’s 
plan of procedure was principally to intensify 
the character of his contrasted thematic units 
by perpetually restating them at different pitches 


and speeds and with varying dynamics. The 


culminating effect is sensational. rather than 
powerful but it is convincing in its own bizarre 
fashion. : 

After the Fifth Sonata Skryabin ceased to use 
key-signatures. The music of his final period, 
based on the ‘Promethean’ chord and its per- 
mutations, is wide-ranging and scintillating in 
Pianistic_ style; it is a glowing tissue of verti- 
ginous chromaticisms and enchantingly pungent 
discords. Equally sensuous and almost more. 
terrifying in its feeling of stress is Vers la 
flamme, Op. 72, which grows in one long 
crescendo from a pianissimo opening full of 
foreboding to a shattering climax of multiple 


tremolandos. 


Shorter pieces (from about Op. 56 onwards), 
many with fantastic titles such as Caresse dansée, 
Nuances, Fragilité, Etrangeté, are similarly 
evasive in tonality and enigmatic in expression. 
Remote, other-worldly, alternately repellent and 
attractive, they are the quintessence of their 
musically limited but imaginatively daring 
creator. Skryabin’s problematic compositions 
offer a challenge as formidable to the pianist’s 


_ power of interpretation as to his technical skill. 


Gardening Club 


I CONSIDER there is no hardy flowering tree 
which gives more distinction to a garden than 
a well-flowered magnolia. Few of us have 
gardens large enough to grow such magnificent 


varieties as magnolia grandiflora or Delavayi, — 


but fortunately there are several varieties suit- 
able for more modest gardens. Among them is 
magnolia stellata, a small grower with pure 
white, star-like flowers, its only drawback being 
its precocious flowering, a little apt to be cut 
‘by early spring frost. Next is magnolia denu- 
data, sometimes called magnolia conspicua, 
_which’ in my opinion is the best deciduous 
hardy magnolia. It is absolutely pure white in 
colour and the flowers always point upwards. 
Then there is magnolia liliflora which is deep- 
wine coloured, a slow-growing plant reaching 
eight to ten feet, flowering almost perpetually 
from April to late June when the leaves have 
developed. 

These last two mentioned magnolias hybri- 
-dized together have produced a strain of hardy 
plants called soulangeana hybrids, First and 
foremost among these is magnolia Lennei which 
bears large, rose-purple, cup-shaped flowers 
during the whole of April. Other varieties of 
this batch of worth-while ‘everyman’s 
rustica rubra, rose-red without and white with- 
in, sometimes referred to as rubra; alba superba, 
pure white; Alexandrina, stained white; broz- 
zonii, white shaded -purple, and_ spectabilis, 


’ plants are 


= 


Magnolias for the Small Garden 


By FRANCIS HANGER 


large, almost pure white, All these are excellent 


varieties which should be planted far more than 
they are: anywhere in the south or midlands 
of this country suits them admirably. North of 
these districts I advise growing them against a 


Magnolia conspicua 


wall, and should the soil be a little unkind a 
leaf mould and peat at planting time. _ 

Magnolias are difficult to propagate by ct 
tings, which should be left to the expert. 
easiest way for the amateur to-increase them’ 
by layering, but remember to make an abru 
bend at the point immediately where the la 
leaves the ground. Use two large stones 
good flat one to cover the earth where th 
part of the layer is under the soil and: 
large round one to force the layer to be 
upwards sharply. 

The best time to transplant is during Apr 
after the sap has begun to rise. Magnolias ha 
fleshy roots, unlike rhododendrons which ha 
fibrous roots and can be moved at almost a1 


Qt 


-time. If magnolias are transplanted in mi 


winter and a hard sharp frost follows, t 
fleshy roots are apt to die back, checking t 
tree badly, with the result that it fails to rc 
away. 

-It should be added that the type of magnoli 
I have recommended will grow well in lar. 
towns and cities. Plant them against a wall 
the young stages to guard against cold winds. © 

A word of caution: never dig beneath ma 
nolia plants. Try a good planting of musca 
which flower at the same time. The bh 


~ muscari and the white or pink flowers of t 


magnolia are a lovely combination. 
—From B.B.C. Television Service 


By 


THE CURRENT inter-regional quiz 
: is being organized over four 
areas, and last Sunday Sussex met Surrey in the 
first heat of the Southern area. Sussex was 
represented by Mr. E. H. W. Seldon and Mr. 
J. E. Hawkins, Surrey by Mrs. J. Craig and 
Mr. D. Garfit Clowes. 

Five minutes before the recording began, the 
players were given the following playing prob- 
lem to study: 


WEST EAST 
&A843 4&J7 
¥A542 ¥J107 
@K987 @A4 

& K &AQ9I7T5S2 


West had to play a contract of Three No- 
trumps against the opening lead of the 2 of 
spades from North. The competitors were asked 
to write down their intended line of play, assum- 


ing that dummy’s card on the first trick would 


be covered by South. 

It is evident that if the clubs are going to 
break 3-3 the contract will be easy, so declarer 
has to consider what he can do if the clubs are 
4-2. The trouble is one of entries: if West 
wins the spade lead, lays down the King of 
clubs, and crosses to the Ace of diamonds, he 
can clear the ciubs (assuming that they are 4-2) 


HAROLD FRANKLIN 


but cannot return to dummy to make the two 
established clubs. 

There is a concealed extra chance. Suppose 
that one opponent has 10 8 or J 8 alone: then 
declarer can establish five tricks in clubs by 
overtaking the King with the Ace and leading 
the Queen, followed by the 9. After the 10 (or 
Jack) has been forced out, the rest of the clubs 


_will be good and the Ace of diamonds will still 


be there for entry. If the clubs are 3-3, or if the 
J 10 is doubleton, the play is equally successful 
in establishing the five club tricks that are 
needed for game. i 

The only other question to decide is whether 
to win the first spade or to hold up the Ace for 
one round or more. It is slightly better to win 
the first spade, for otherwise the defence may 
switch to hearts. West will have to duck one 
round and then North may revert to Spadeas 
with an extra trick in hand. 

Mr. Garfit Clowes, for Surrey, Re 5 out 


of 5 for his answer to this question, and Mr. 


Seldon, for Sussex, 4 out of 5. The others 
missed the point, so Susy pean with a lead 
of 5 against 4. 

In the next part of the contest, consisting of 
five questions on bidding, Surrey increased its 
lead to 21 against 18, Then the two: pairs in 
turn bid the following hand: 


Inter-Regional Bridge Com petition—IV 


and TERENCE REESE : 


WEST EAST - 

@J95 &KQ104 

K3 WAJ1082 
 @%AKQ102 574 
e965 &10 


West was the dealer at game to North-Sou' 
and it was presumed that North was overcallir 
with Two Clubs on the first round. The be 
contract was judged to be Five Diamonds, wi 
Four Spades next best and then Four Heart 
The Sussex pair bid as follows: 


WEST NORTH EAST 
1D 2C 
3D No Bid 3S 
4H No Bid 
SH. No Bid 


class was Five Diamonds, not Five Hearts. 
The Surrey. pair showed the cy with | 
auction: 


WEST NORTH EAST 
=o 1D 2C* =. eee 
3D No Bid ~ gs be 


This forthright bidding increased Si n 
lead to 31 against 18 and carried Mrs 
and Mr. Garfit ei into the area fix 


stopper ad ier eagle be Kept} in a a fe 
_ There are two ways of using vanilla in sweets, 
the first as vanilla sugar, where milk is not in 
: the recipe. To make this, put a pound of caster 
Ey a os sugar or granulated sugar in an airtight j jar, add 
ss a_-vanilla pod in the middle of the sugar, and 
: put the lid on. Keep the jar replenished with 
: Sense and the aroma aewill Jast for months. I use 


8. A. DE SMITH (page 639): Professor of 
- Public Law, London University; author of 
The Lawyers and the Constitution, etc. 

“Mancaret MILLER (page 641): thas travelled 

| in Russia and studied industrial develop- 

is - ment and the economic system there 

; as NEVINS (page 647): De Witt Clinton 

Professor of American History, Columbia 

cf University, New York City, 1931-58; 

' author of The Emergence of Lincoln, The 
z iat War for the Union, etc. 


a ores tiene 
and pep pepper. Crush about 
n a board. Using a copper 

ui pest. 2 oz. of butter 


PS Rhodes Trust, 1939-59; Lecturer in 
Modern History, Oxford University, 1919- 
39; author of Imperial Commonwealth, 
The Two Villages, General Gordon, 
Edward King and our times, etc. 

_ARIADNE NICOLAEFF (page 651): producer, 

_ Further Education unit, Educational 

se Department, B.B.C. 


eeecins with. Vanilla 


Pi orchid, a parasite twining upon 
s like ivy. The best vanilla comes from 
ico and neighbouring countries. The fruit is 
od from five to eight inches long, chocolate- 
sured, wrinkled, and pliable. Vanilla pods are 
eee * ina glass tube with an ae 


Notes on Contributors 


~ Lorp ELTON (page 649): General Secretary, 


, : —‘ Woman’s Hour’ (Light Programme) - 


DENIS STEVENS (page 655): 


' ELLis 


pod in the milk (about two inches of a pod 
a pint of milk). This piece can be used again 
dried and ee on ee Oe oe ee 
this method for ice-creams, sauces, souffiés, for 
the filling of éclairs, milk and rice puddings, 
custards, and egg-and-milk beverages. 
MariE-JEANNE | 


MERCEDES DE ACOSTA (page 653): writer 
and Playwright; author of Here Lies the 
Heart, etc. 

musicologist rc 
and conductor; producer, Music Division, rats: 
B.B.C., 1949-54; editor of A History of | — L 
Song; author of Tudor Church Music, ee 
Thomas Tomkins, 1572-1656, etc. : W 

WATERHOUSE, C.B.E. (page 664): 
Barber Professor of Fine Arts and Director 
of the Barber Institute, Birmingham Uni- ; 3 
versity; author of El Greco’s Italian Period, 
Baroque Painting in Rome, Sir foshua fae 
Reynolds, Gainsborough, etc. i; 

KATHLEEN DALE (page 677): critic and 
musicologist; author of Nineteenth Cen- 
tury Piano Music, etc. 

FRANCIS HANGER (page 678): + Curator, : 
Royal Horticultural Sov Gardens, 
Ripley, Surrey 


Snakes anil Ladders—ll.. 


ee mee te | Prizes (for the first three correct solutions opened): book tokens, 

Sap es value 30s., 21s., and 12s, 6d. respectively se 
ae A 
sing date: fie othe on iiaraday. April 20. Entries should be on the printed diagram and envelopes 
aining t them should be. addressed to the Editor of THE LisTENER, 35 Marylebone High Street, London, 
marked ‘ Crossword ” in the left-hand top corner. In all matters connected with the crossword the 


; Editor’ ’s decision is final. 
te 


- answer to evel Across clue is o 7 ie eaieked in the 
ram in two parts: it fons first from the numbered clue 


By Fara er 


vy i 


Ps 


16. Fruit-juice for what might be called the well-bomn? 
18. Diner once troubled with a gland 


ar as a bar; then, after descending a snake or climb- 21. He was Saul’s cousin, and nothing short of a deserter 
a ladder to another numbered square (not clued), 22. Bitter weed long forbiddert for use in gaspers . 

ues to. the next bar. The snakes and ladders, which 26. What you’ll notice first in any type, of kennel is @ skunk 
solver must imagine, travel either vertically or obliquely. 29. A member of a secret society, ’e’s a Dutch uncle in 
m lights are normal. One accent should be scmaibies reverse 


aK 31. Infantry shields once used (briefly) to save baggin 
pie CLUES—ACROSS Pond (briefly) eeing a 
ic worker tucked in at bend ¥e Get away from this place in future!” 7 


ha winged insects gore dogs 
35. Bestowal of gifts, 
denote a Saint .. 
Aged judges—a wash-out with the Indian Civil 
Service 

. Tick being given for fear that annoyance will 
Pet” “Occur 

Duck inside to trim a fillet 

Nipa palms specifically will contain malarial 
' fever 

An Amazonian language I replaced, as it were! 
. A protein found in almonds, and in an ammonia 
derivative 

A ditch in Somerset having a hypnotic power 
directed towards the huge shgrk 

Faithful, embracing the godhead, according to 
Mosaic law. 


ax annoy a cobra 


by the sound of it, may 


Si 
<j ea nea il EE 
hee Pe, a 


_ 50. A set-back for manufactured cheese 
| 61. After substantial reduction of punishment, 
murderer’s fine, having guts 
53. Old fossil led Tory pact disastrously 
DOWN 
1, Epic ero not once embraced by aged Norse 
‘0. 
2. Feature of student rag—a can throwing gum (10) 
. 3) ae tie I acquired long ago has charm about 
See 
4, The goddess of spring—not one that attracts 
I notice (5) 
5, Here’s a choice item—you want the right mood 
to. eet ripped (6) 


+ urch steps in to cover up a sophism (6) 
$. The inferior section of demesnes (5) 
_ $. Tom adored no unrestrained bluster (11) 
9. Want to bathe? All right, after the party— 
here’s the plug (4) 
10. A sort of lamp for our fighting ships when in 
a Ace retreat (6) 
12. A student needs a aT you'll get one if 
‘otected by a a r (11) FA h “ 
ae gant; bee ecome excited with prophecy 
ee ieso smoke-signals (10) 


a. xs 
vipa} 


¢ 


oa . oe 


Aameneeeenenens ee ‘A 


30. It’s bound to be used by the power-crazy! (8) - 
85. Old French coins, Lower Jurassic in origin, seen about. “ 
the road (6) 
36. Completely at home against forward (6, 
37. Seethed about the rubber, being spirited (6 
39. I can overlook the front "door, an obstruction against 
love creeping up (6) 
41, Catch fitted into steamship’s baskets (5) ’ 
42. If you’d like serious music, make sure you get round 
for each one! (5) i 
45. Enclose very small spike—to lose it is the snag (4) - 


two words) 


Solution of No. 1,609 


NOTES 


stair: Milne, ‘ Halfway Down °; 
698: 3. tears: Bimyon, ‘ For 
‘Cromwell’; 5. trum(p)s: 


Answers and sources: 1, 
2. trims: Pope, ‘ Criticism ’, 
Fallén’; 4. rents: Marvell, 
Pope, ‘ Rape’; 6. Astur: Macaulay, ‘ Horatius ’; 7. fusty: 
Shakesp., ‘ Coriol’, I, 9; 8. stuff: Carroll, ‘ Father W’; 
9. heads: Wordsworth, ‘ Daffodils’; 10, hides: Arnold, 
; 11. Hoel’s: Gray, ‘ Bard ’; 12. hoise: Shakesp., 
. : Scott, ‘ Pibroch’; 14, dotes: 
IV, 1; 15. tunes: Masefield, 
tents: Longfellow, ‘ Day is Done ’ 
‘Lamia ’, I, 1; 18. start: Cowper, ‘ Selkirk * 
18. strew: Arnold, ‘ Requiescat’; 20. tries: Brooke, 
* Grantchester 7’; 21. stack: Kipling, ‘E. and W.’; 22. 
stake: Lyly, ‘Campaspe’; 23. Atlas: Milton, ‘P.L.’, IV, 987 
24. slant: Tennyson, 


‘ Sleeping Palace ’; 25, sided: Shelley, 
*Prom.’, IV, 382; 26. tides: Goldsmith, ‘ Des. Vill. ’; 27. 
herds: Milton, * Lycid.’; 28. reeds: E. B. Browning, ‘ Mus, 
Instr.’; 29. steep: Campbell, ‘ Baltic’; 30, sheep: Words- 
worth, ‘ Sleep *; $81. sieve: Lear, ‘Dong.’; 32. verse: 
Stevenson, * Requiem ?; 33. toads: Browning, ‘ Piper’; $4, 
toast: Burns, * Mary Morrison’; 35, hoist: Byron, ‘ Juan, 
Il’, 44; 36. moths: Brooke, ‘Gt. Lover’; 8%. worse: 
Barham, * Jackdaw ’; 38, worms: Byron, ‘CHP’, IV, 139; 
38, roars: Tennyson, ‘Oenone’: 40. sorry: Fitzgerald, 
* Rubaiyat ’, 73; 41. poets: Keats, ‘ Mermaid Tav.’; 42. 
store: Tennyson, ‘ Ulysses’; 43, stoop: Goldsmith, 
* Woman ’; 44, spots: Coleridge, ‘Kubla’; 45. stamp: 
Burns, ‘ Honest Poverty’; 46. steam: Southey, ‘ Lodore ’; 
47. storm: Longfellow, ‘ Heqpecus *. 


ist prize: D. R. Ellis (Wickford); 2nd prize: H. L. 
Nixon (Teddington); 3rd prize: Miss M. Knox 
(Dunfermline) 


satyr: Keats, 


~ 


. at Home|" 
for a DEGREE 


No matter what your position or prospects 
a University Degree is a good thing to have. 
You can obtain a London University Degree 


without attending University: it is necessary 
only to pass three examinations (in some cases 
wo). You can read for these in your leisure 
hours with the experienced help of Wolsey Hall 
(founded 1894). Conducted by a staff of 
over 100 Graduate Tutors, Wolsey Hall Postal 
Courses have enabled thousands of men and 
women to graduate and thereby raise their 
status and their salaries. PROSPECTUS (men- 
tion exam.) from E. W. Shaw Fletcher, C.B.E.. 
LL.B.,. Director of Studies, Dept. FE85. 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 


ARITHMESTICS 


The CUISENAIRE rods have started a revolution in™ 


MATHS teaching. 5 year olds can now explore the 
number world with immense zest. The older child 
who is BLOCKED quickly loses his fear of figures and 
forges ahead. The ABLE boy discovers for HIMSELF 
principles that powerfully develop his insight “and 
capacity. 
NOW AVAILABLE for the home in gift box with 
10-colour book for 4 to 8 year olds. Cannot cause 
confusion in school work. 
PARTICULARS and re-print from NEW SCIENTIST 
FREE on REQUEST. Box complete with book 37/6 
Post free U.K. only. cash with order. 
Gattegno-Pollock Educational Co. Ltd. 
11, CROWN STREET, READING 


For a 
GROWING 
RECORD 
COLLECTION 


you need 


NORDYK 


Record Storage Units 


Space-saving Nordyk units, holding 150 
records each, grow with your collection. 
Sliding doors keep dust out; interior par- 
tiions hold records safely upright. Superbly 
fin shed; matching walnut, mahogany or 


light oak. 
£5.7.6 per unit 


Post coupon today: 


RECORD 


Dept. L461 Brook Road, London, N.22 


SREpIrEUptleTceeeeneeteen 


Please send me catalogue of Record cabinets and 
Hi Fi Furniture 


Printed in England by Waterlow aod Sons Limited, Twyford Abbey Road, Park Royal, N. W.10, and published by the British Broadcas' 
; .1,—All editorial communications to the Editor, THe LISTENER, 35 Marylebone High 


London, W 


_—_—— 


by professional journalists . . 


individually. 


stereotyped courses. 


an unmatched record of success. 


headquarters. 


“letters. 
sell some of the work you do. 


returned promptly . 


months. LSJ Courses cover: 


Children’s Fiction, 


Write for 
Profit 


If you have a ready pen you can be trained 
to write and sell articles and stories in spare 
time—wherever you live. 

Hundreds of editors are in constant need 
of fresh contributions and pay liberally for 
good work. Learn the essential technique 
by post—how to write, what to write about, 
how to prepare MSS. and HOW TO SELL 
THEM for the best prices. 

Send today to The Regent Institute (Dept. 
LJ/32C), Palace Gate, London, W.8, for a 
free copy of ‘**How to Succeed as a Writer.” 
which gives full details. 

By applying promptly you will have the 
opportunity of enrolling at very moderate 
terms. Many students earn the fee several 
times over during tuition. 


“Which?” 


The April issue reports c= 


loans for houses 


car batteries 


nappies 


“Which?” 


is based on independent tests and 
surveys, and is published monthly by the 
CONSUMERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
available onannual subscription only £1 to 


Box M, 14 Buckingham St., London, WC2 


LEARN A LANGUAGE 


By the Pelman Method 


HE problem of learning a foreign language 
in half the usual time has been solved. 
The Pelman method is enabling thousands of 
men and women to learn languages without 
translation. By the Pelman system you learn 
French in French, and so on. English is not 
used at all. ’ 

The method is explained in four little books, 
one for each language. Write for the book 
that interests you and it will be sent you 
by return together with a specimen lesson, 
gratis and post free. WELbeck 1411 


Pelman Languages Institute ; 
: 82 Norfolk Mansions, Wigmore Street : 
. London, W.1 ; 
* Please send details of Pelman method of : 


: learning: French, German, Spanish, Italian. : 
(Cross out three of these) 


To succeed as a writer you must be ened 
.. teaching 


The London School of Journalism is no 
mushroom school in an office block sending out 
It is different—founded 
over 40 years ago by Lord Northcliffe, it has 
Should you 
wish to see us you can meet one of our principals 
or your own coach at our pleasant 18th century 


Should you write to us you will not be 
pressed to enrol or bombarded with follow up 
If you prefer to be coached here you 
will work under one coach—and be helped to 
Your work is 
“no waiting two or three 
Staff Journalism, 
Articles, Stories, TV and Radio Plays, Poetry, 
Literature and History. 
Write for advice and a copy of “ Writing for 
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19 Hertford Street, W.1. 
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, Get Ahead— 
Stay Ahead 


rN Mayflower Postal GCE Course puts 
you ahead, quickly, economically. That 
means you are ahead all along the line 
—to promotion, university entrance, 


professional diplomas. So easy too. In- 


the comfort and familiar surroundings 
of your own home you learn at your 
own speed; no tiresome lectures to 


attend, no travelling. You are taught’ 


expertly by qualified teachers; tuition 
is guaranteed, fees are low and you 
can pay as you learn. 


Send today for FREE prospectus.~ ~~ 


MAYFLOWER COLLEGE 
DEPT. Li, = 


Masons Avenue, Croydon 


f 
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ARTS COUNCIL EXHIBITIONS 
MODERN FRENCH BOOKBINDINGS 


ARTS COUNCIL GALLERY 
4, St. James's Square, S.W.1. 


Till APRIL 22 
n., Wed., Fri., Sat. 10—6 
Tue., Thur. 10—8 


_ Admission 1/6 


NATIONAL ART TREASURES 
FROM KOREA ~ 

VICTORIA & ALBERT MUSEUM 
Til MAY 7 


Mon., Wed., Fri., Sat. 10—6,; 
Tue., Thur. 10—8; Sun. 2.30—6 


Admission 2/6 


~ 


a 


MORRIS & COMPANY 
1861—1940 


VICTORIA & ALBERT MUSEUM 


Till APRIL 30 
Wkdys. 10—6; Suns. 2.30—6 _ 


Admission Free 


. 


LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM (L) 
(GRO 8250) - 


Street, Paes 


-CORRESPONDE , 
‘ COLLEGE 


founded 1887, successfully prepares students for 


seeker Certificate 


Education — 
ps and Advanced Levels; all Boa 


University of London 
Entrance requirements, and Examinations _ 
B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc. (Econ. ), LL.B., B.D., B.N 

Diploma in Mathematics _ 
Law, and many other examination 


Private Study Courses are given in Langu 

Science Subjects, Sociology, Economics, &¢, 
Staff of highly qualified Tutors. Reasonable 
instalments. Free re-preparation in event of failuy 


@ PROSPECTUS giving full details of Cour: 
Tutors, and fees, post free from the Re; 


56 Burlington House, Cambridga | 


—s) 


SPECIALISED. POSTAL TUITION 
for UNIVERSITY, CIVIL SERVIC! 
& PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS 


A Metropolitan College modern Postal Co 
is the most efficient, the most economical ay 
the most convenient means of preparing 
- General Certificate of Education and Prelir 
exams,; for B.A., B.Sc.Econ., LL.B., etc. & 
ternal London University Degrees; for © 
Service, Local Government, and commerci 
exams.; for professional exams. in Law, | 
countancy, Costing, Secretaryship and Pe : 
Management for Dip. in Marketing, Inst. — 
Export, etc. exams. Many intensely practic 
(non-exam.) courses in business subjects. 
MORE THAN 280,000 EXAM. SUCCESSE 
Guarantee of Coaching until Successf 
Text-book Lending Library. Moderate te 
payable by instalments. 
Write today for prospectus, sent FREE 6 
request, mentioning exam. or subjects | 
which interested to the Secretary (Di/1 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 


R ST. ALBANS 
or call 30, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 


= ©. GR GER ® ERS SR = SR “SER @! 


HEYTHRO 
JOURNAL 


H. Niel’s clear and percepti 
analysis of Personality; the dis 
cussion by a leading America 
forensic psychiatrist of so: 
implications of the Podo 
case: these make the currer 
issue of THE HEYTHRO 
JOURNAL, a review in philo 
sophy and theology, of par 
‘ticular interest to readers c 
The Listener. Other majo 
articles in April are by Fred 
erick C. Copleston, Jame 
_ Brodrick, and. Bernard Leen 
ing whose series on 
ism has attracted favourab! 
comment. 


SSlesi 


Past. and future Sentry 
include Thomas Corbish 
M. C. D’Arcy, Walter =: 
-and Edmund F. Sutcliffe 
Annual subscription: 35s 
($6.00); single issue: | 10: 


se 


